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The Church-State discussion 
goes on with Father Weigel’s 
optimistic analysis of two cen- 
tral positions among the theo- 
logians. He also has a positive 
contribution of his own to offer. 


THE CHURCH 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 


GUSTAVE WEIGEL 


THE TITLE OF THIS PAPER is ambiguous. The ambiguity does not 
derive from the word “Church,” for we will be permitted to take the 
word as Catholics understand it. The ambiguity arises from the 
word “democratic.” Athens before the domination of Philip was a 
democracy. Rome before Julius Caesar was a republic. Many cities 
of medieval Italy were republican communes. The France of the 
French Revolution was ardently republican. Great Britain is today 
considered by all to be a democratic society. The Russian com- 
munists claim that their system is a people’s democracy and Musso- 
lini once said that the Fascist State was eminently democratic. Now 
all these forms of polity, in theory and in practice, have little in 
common and therefore “democracy” is meaningless unless defined. 
If it be defined a priori, there is danger that it will fit no political 
arrangement ever known in history, and if it be defined in the light 
of one particular system, the definition may be incapable of being 
used of any other system. To give precision to my remarks, I 
prelude all my considerations by saying that by “democracy” I mean 
the American political arrangement, which certainly is called demo- 
cratic, but I am not implying that my observations are valid for Great 
Britain, for France, for Italy, or for any other so-called democratic 
state which was, is or will be. 
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Catholicism always had some part in the history of the United 
States of America. Charles Carroll of Carrollton was a staunch 
Catholic and he signed the Declaration of Independence. His brother, 
John Carroll, a Jesuit priest who was later raised by Rome to become 
the first Archbishop in the United States, did not hesitate to go to 
Canada in order to persuade the Canadians to join the Americans 
in their military efforts to render the Declaration of Independence 
effective. Captain John Barry with hundreds of American Catholics 
took up arms and participated in the war of the American Revolution 
to form a new republic and there were Catholics among the men who 
framed the Constitution of the new nation. From that point onwards 
Catholics lived in America, proud of their citizenship and eager to 
swear loyal defense of the Constitution when they were called to 
public office or military service. This was not only true of laymen, 
but also of great churchmen like Bishop John England, James 
Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop John Ireland. 

The American Catholics were always accused by some of their 
compatriots as disloyal citizens by reason of their religious affiliation, 
and they always resented the accusation with angered pain. Even 
after the influx of the immigrants, many of whom brought with them 
the Catholic faith from lands across the seas, this reaction was still 
universal, for these newcomers were glad, anxious and happy to be 
Americans, and they shed as quickly as they could all that was alien 
to the American scheme of things. But for the most part they did not 
shed their religion, because they saw nothing in it that was contrary 
to the American way of life or opposed to the Constitution which is 
the basic law of the land. Indicative of their attitude was the elo- 
quent reply of Alfred E. Smith in 1928 to Charles C. Marshall, who 
had tried to prove that Catholics could not be true Americans. Smith 
was the son of immigrants, a convinced and practicing Catholic, and 
an American who merited that title as few of his countrymen did. 
In his answer to Marshall he insisted that his religion contained 
nothing that would prevent him from obeying sincerely and whole- 
heartedly any law of the land or from dedicating himself to the 
task of preserving the Constitution intact. On the contrary, his faith 
was for him a stimulus to be a good American according to the spirit 
and letter of our laws. Smith was not a theologian, but he spoke 
from a Catholic heart, and if there was anything in his religion con- 
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trary to the principles of American political life, he did not know it. 

This attitude of Smith is absolutely typical of the American 
Catholic population, theologian or lay. Not a single theologian has 
ever claimed that Catholic principles made it impossible to accept 
the Constitution, to swear to maintain it, and to lay down one’s life 
to defend it. A living American theologian, highly respected by his 
colleagues and conservative in his views, speaks in 1951 in the 


following terms: 


. . . the traditional ideas of the relation between Church and State provide 
all that is necessary to give assurance‘to fair-minded people that the Catholic 
Church constitutes no menace to the cherished spirit of liberty so dear to 
all our citizens. Catholics have no intention or desire of modifying the 
system prevailing under our Constitution, the system allowing all our citizens 
full liberty of conscience, complete equality of all religious denominations 


before the law. 


Therefore it is absolutely beyond controversy to say that Catholics 
in the United States as a matter of fact have never felt any conflict 
in conscience between their democratic allegiance and their Catholic 
commitments, and this includes not only the theologically uninitiated 
but also prudent and universally respected American Catholic theo- 


logians. 

In spite of this patent fact we are today once more challenged with 
the Catholic doctrine of Church and State in so far as it affects 
America. According to voices like Paul Blanshard’s, Catholicism is 
a threat to the American way of life. No American Catholic believes 
this and he is deeply hurt that it could even occur to his non-Catholic 
neighbors in the face of the constant proof provided by Catholic 
laymen, priests and bishops of their loyalty to, and love of, the 
American democracy. 

Men like Blanshard do not deny the fact of Catholic loyalty to 
American democracy. Nor do they deny that American Catholics do 
not believe that there is any opposition between their Catholic com- 
mitments and their obligations as Americans. What they deny is 
that this position is logical in the light of the authoritative Catholic 
doctrine on Church and State relationships. The Blanshardians scru- 
tinize the various Catholic expositions of Catholic teaching on this 


1Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., “The Theory of the ‘Lay State,’” The American Ecclesi- 
astical Review, July 1951, CXXV (1951), 1, p. 18. 
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point and reach the conclusion that Americanism and Catholicism 


are irreconcilable. 

Various circumstances have stimulated American Catholic theo- 
logians of our day to re-examine the Catholic position on the rela- 
tions between Church and State. In this study they are aided by 
Catholic thinkers from other lands, eminent spokesmen like Don 
Luigi Sturzo, Jacques Maritain and Heinrich Rommen. The reason 
why our theologians are poring over tomes and documents is not that 


they are wondering if the Blanshardians may be right—they have 
not even the slightest doubt that they are woefully wrong—but that 
they wish to put in palpable clarity the authentic position of Catholi- 
cism in this question. There is nowhere any intention of watering 
down Catholic doctrine—which a Catholic theologian always reveres 
in its integrity. Unfortunately, the first fruit of this research has 
heen a theological controversy, more to be regretted than desired, 
even though fortunately it has had no repercussion on Catholics at 
large, who simply do not feel that there is any difficulty in harmoniz- 
ing Catholicism and Americanism. 

It is about this controversy that I wish to meditate, and directly 
in reference to it that I wish to discuss the theme of our essay—The 
Church and the Democratic State. The controversy concerns the 
proper formulation of the perennial Catholic doctrine on Church 
and State in order to bring out its compatibility with the American 
democratic system. 

It is hardly necessary to tell an American audience that the Ameri- 
can political system involves freedom of speech, freedom of con- 
science and freedom of worship for all American citizens, without 
let or hindrance from the government of the United States, which by 
the Constitution is deprived of the power to deal with the religious 
affairs of the land. The result is that there can be no established State 
Church nor favor nor vexation of any religious or irreligious group. 
Consequently the American Republic as a political society makes no 
religious profession implying adhesion to one of the many churches 
in its midst, though there is a recognition of God the Creator in the 
Declaration of Independence and it has been an enduring custom for 
the President to declare an annual day of thanksgiving to God for 
favors received, just as it has always been the custom for Congress 
and the armed forces to have chaplains. 
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This American arrangement, clearly defined in the first and tenth 
articles of the Bill of Rights attached to the original Constitution, 
has led the Blanshardians to deny that it can be reconciled with 
Catholic theory, and they fine-comb theological and doctrinal works 
of Catholics for statements which for them prove the total antagonism 
of Catholicism to the American type of political structure. 

To show that the Blanshardian construction of the Catholic position 
is arbitrary and objectively unwarranted some Catholic theologians 
are proposing a fresh formulation of the Catholic position. which 
formulation is a reworking of the presentations heretofore current. 
For purposes of future identification I call these men the dynamic 
expositors, and my sympathies and efforts favor them. Not one of 
these theologians has proposed a final theory. So far they have 
for the most part asked questions and made observations. Some have 
tentative schemes of thought to which they are not irrevocably com- 
mitted but which they find useful as working hypotheses in research. 
The majority of these men have published nothing to date, though 
one man has repeatedly written and lectured on the subject. I refer 
to the well-known theologian, John Courtney Murray, S.J. However, 
it would be a serious error to think that he is the spokesman of a 


group, or that he has followers, or that he has founded a “school.” 
Father Murray speaks for himself. He does not want to speak for 
others or others to speak for him. His own thought is still fluid and 
he is progressing slowly through laborious research. He is the first 
to resent any reference to a “Murray theory,” because there is no 


such thing. Least of all, is there a question of a “new” doctrine. 
Father Murray and his unheard colleagues, united by no other 
bond than a dedication to work on a determined theological question, 
have aroused opposition in Catholic theological circles. Those who 
belong to the opposition I shall henceforth call the static expositors. 
They clearly see that the dynamic expositors are not trying to remake 
Catholic doctrine nor do they accuse them of that. They also appre- 
ciate and laud the motives of the men who are engaged in the work 
oi a fuller presentation of the Catholic position. However, they 
think the whole effort is needless, dangerous, and misleading. They 
consider the statements current in the manuals and treatises dealing 
with the question quite satisfactory and believe they cannot be sub- 


stantially improved. In their mind all that is needed is an honest 
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and brave exposition of the current formulations; they think that any 
essays at expression from a different point of departure may unin- 
tentionally do violence to the data of Catholic doctrine, thus produc- 
ing confusion and error. The American Ecclesiastical Review has 
been carrying such articles of criticism. One article by Dr. George 
W. Shea of the Darlington Seminary only raised questions in a 
friendly way, asking Father Murray how he would answer them. 
Monsignor Joseph Fenton and Father Francis Connell are more posi- 
tive in their opposition. Up to the moment Father Murray alone 
has had to bear the brunt of the criticism, though his generic tendency 
is shared by others. 

In order that we may now focus very distinctly the exact points 
of this controversy, let us state most precisely the propositions on 
which both sides have agreed. They do not conflict in their concep- 
tions of theological method, for all insist that the theologian must 
derive his data from the magisterium of the Church with docility 
and without any tendency, deliberate or indeliberate, to change what 
has been taught. ‘Both sides hold that the Church is a supernatural 
society, fully equipped by its Founder for its mission of communicat- 
ing Christ’s revelation and of sanctifying its members. They agree 
that the Church, being a supernatural society, is superior to any 
natural community, including the commonwealth. All admit that 
the commonwealth is by nature distinct from the Church and is in 
its own field independent of the Church, which has, however, indirect 
power over temporal matters. Equally conceded by both sides is the 
thesis that under the light of revelation demands are made on man 
which the natural commonwealth, gua natural, cannot know and may 
therefore with subjective innocence ignore. Since this would produce 
a conflict in the Catholic citizen, such situations must be antecedently 
eliminated by the harmonious collaboration of Church and State. 
Beyond controversy is the proposition that the Church has its mission 
and constitution so independent of the State that the latter cannot 
impose conditions and restrictions on the former, although it is also 
true that the State does not owe its origin or right of existence to the 
Church. 

With so much agreement, one might well ask how controversy 
could arise. It arises because of two opposed conceptions of the 
harmony required between Church and State. According to Father 
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Connell and Monsignor Fenton, any State at any time since Christ’s 
death has the objective obligation to recognize the Catholic Church 
as the true religion. It must therefore defend the Church from all 
attacks, even, if necessary, suppressing freedom of speech in this 
area. The State, moreover, must legislate in the light of Catholic 
teaching and not merely in the light of the natural law. What is 
more, the State must profess the Catholic religion and render acts 
of cult according to the Catholic scheme. It is freely admitted that 
the State should not force non-Catholics into the Catholic Church. 

But these propositions are put forward by the static expositors 
with an important distinction. Though they teach that there are 
actually imposed on legislators and governors objective obligations, 
nonetheless these State officials, because of ignorance, could be sub- 
jectively free of them. Such a condition can be tolerated by Cath- 
olics, but such toleration must recognize that the restriction in the 
Constitution, whereby governors as such are deprived of the power to 
profess the Catholic religion and to defend it, is an error. Although 
this is so, Catholics can nonetheless be loyal to the Constitution and 
such loyalty will produce no problem of conscience. As for non- 
Catholics, if they be unprejudiced, they will easily see the logic 
and reasonableness of this version of the Catholic position. 

Thus far the position of those, whom we have designated as static 
expositors, has been stated. It is not a new one entirely. In fact it 
is quite consistent with the one advanced by Dr. John A. Ryan more 
than thirty years ago. More important, however, than that is the 
realization that most of the propositions in which this formulation 
is expressed have been drawn directly from the encyclicals of Leo 
XIII. Herein lies the apparent strength of the static theologians, 
so that they now oppose any new formulation of the perennial doc- 
trine of the Church concerning its relations with the State. Leo XIII 
has spoken and he has dealt with the whole problem. He knew our 
American system, which has not changed fundamentally since his 
time. Therefore any new formulation seems implicitly to accuse the 
Pontiff either of ignorance or of error, alternatives which are theo- 
logically inadmissible. 

Now as Monsignor Fenton and Father Connell would agree, the 
representatives of the group they criticize have studied the outstand- 
ing authors in this field, particularly men like Dr. John A. Ryan, 
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who wrote on the relation between Church and State with reference 
to this country. Likewise every theologian knows that one cannot 
reject or even ignore the encyclicals of Leo XIII, who often spoke at 
length on this whole matter. No true theologian would ever consider 
the Leonine teachings as an obstacle he must somehow overcome, 
for he knows that he must take his starting point from that corpus 
of doctrine. To consider papal pronouncements as a hazard which 
must be bypassed is bad theology. In spite of their knowledge of 
past literature and of the position of their opponents, the dynamic 
expositors simply cannot understand the final position of the static 
group. This position is that American Catholics can be loyal to, 
and satisfied with, the American Constitution, in spite of the fact 
that there is an objective obligation to go counter to it. How can 
they enthusiastically and sincerely accept the Constitution of the 
United States if one of its basic directives is an error which, accord- 
ing to them, every Catholic and even non-Catholic must deny? Does 
not such a stand make the Catholic’s situation most ambiguous to 
himself and more so to his non-Catholic compatriots? Obviously 
the principle of tolerating what cannot be remedied is a sound one, 
but even toleration in the face of an objective obligation must do 
everything possible to correct the condition. An objective obligation 
induces in the tolerant man the intention of modifying circumstances 
in order to permit him to meet his obligation. Prudence certainly 
dictates that American Catholics do nothing now, because the turmoil 
would be shattering. However, could the Catholic be honest with 
his non-Catholic neighbors if he suppressed in silence his obligation 
to change the Constitution? Could the American Catholic who de 
facto feels no conflict between his religion and his Constitution be 
intelligently honest with himself? Do not the static expositors agree 
fundamentally with the claim of some that there is a chasm separat- 


ing, Catholicism and American democracy? A constant objective 
duty to reject one of the most characteristic features of the highest 
norm of his*civic obligations would make any American’s situation 


a strange one. 

The dynamic expositors find this obligation incredible in the 
light of American Catholic history, for the American Catholics have 
never manifested any awareness of such an obligation and the Popes 
when addressing American Catholics have always praised the vitality 
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and genuinity of American Catholicism without ever pointing out 
the existence of an objective obligation to change the American 
norms of civic life. In these circumstances, the dynamic theologians 
feel warranted in beginning their work with a denial of the existence 
of any obligation to change the American democratic system. This 
entails a reconsideration of the propositions which the static exposi- 
tors understand in a way that makes the obligation an inevitable 


conclusion. 

There will be no question of dismissing or ignoring Leo XIII but 
there will be a necessity of returning to his doctrine, especially as 
enlightened by further teachings of later Popes, above all the reign- 
ing Pontiff. What is the precise content of that doctrine? It may 
not be completely expressed by the facile summaries of the manuals, 
though their teaching cannot be ignored or despised. Not only is 
Leo XIII important, but so is Gelasius and Boniface VIII, though 
no one seems anxious to quote the latter Pope, who nevertheless 
taught with the authority of the magisterium and was no less a Pope 
than Leo XIII or Pius XII. The static expositors feel no embarrass- 
ment because of the teaching of the fourteenth-century Pontiff, for 
they point out validly that the Bull Unam Sanctam must be under- 
stood in terms of the history of that moment, and the basic conten- 
tions of the Bull are true, given the concrete circumstances of its time. 
This valid observation suggests that historical situations must be 
taken into account when reading the teachings of the magisterium, 
nor does this involve the relativism so strongly denounced recently 
in the encyclical Humani Generis. Consequently the investigator 
must read Boniface keeping his eye on the concrete situation of that 
moment, and in consistence with this tactic he must read Leo XIII 
with his eyes on the historical setting of the Leonine letters. 

What was the situation in which Leo XIII directed the Church? 
It was the triumphant moment of political liberalism. The politi- 
cians of France and Italy, which were the two countries that con- 
cerned the Pontiff most, were consciously and deliberately using 
state power against Catholicism as a theory and as a fact in their 
respective lands. The liberals, in spite of their profession of de- 
mocracy, saw to it that the Catholics could not make effective use 
of the democratic processes. Leo had to come to the defense of the 
Catholics and propose authoritatively the position of Catholicism. 
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The duel had to be fought on the field of theory, for the liberals 
were justifying their activity by the naturalistic principles of the 
liberal and rationalistic philosophy. It was that philosophy which 
had to be met, and Leo met it by expounding the Catholic vision of 
man, not merely the natural man of pure reason, but man as re- 
deemed by Christ. The result was that Leo denied all the postulates 
of the politicians who in the light of their philosophy conceived the 
State to be unconditionally autonomous, with no obligation to truth, 
and much less to revelation. They refused any recognition of the 
Church as an independent society and considered the objective of 
governmental action to be the secular welfare of the nation, under- 
stood quite materialistically. This was, of course, amoral absolu- 
tism exercised by an oligarchy pretending to represent the people. 
The arrangement was called democratic, but it was the democracy 
of the Jacobins. Leo’s answer was that man is under God, and this 
holds true for man in society as well as an individual. God’s law 
as manifest to natural reason and, above all, as given in revelation, 
obliges man and society, for there can be no divorce between man 
as an individual and man as social, for he is always the same man. 

Now we must distinguish between a philosophic theory of society 
and the pragmatic task of governing society. The former will always 
le an abstract scheme achieved by the speculative intellect, while 
the latter will be an enterprise of action involving intelligence; but 
the intelligence in play will be prudence, which is a reasonable use 
of the concrete elements required for concrete action. No matter 
how divergent be the philosophic theories of two different governors, 
in conerete circumstances because of prudence their actions might 
well be the same. Leo XIII saw this very well and his exposition of 
the truth is forthright and brilliant, as so much of his writing was. 

. with the discernment of a true mother, the Church weighs the great 
burden of human weakness, and well knows the course down which the minds 
and actions of men are in this our age being borne. For this reason, while 
not conceding any right to anything save what is true and honest, she does 
not forbid public authority to tolerate what is at variance with truth and 


justice, for the sake of avoiding some greater evil, or of obtaining or preserv- 


ing some greater good. God Himself, in His providence, though infinitely 
good and powerful, permits evil to exist in the world, partly that greater good 
may not be impeded, and partly that greater evil may not ensue. In the 


government of States it is not forbidden to imitate the Ruler of the world; 
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and as the authority of man is powerless to prevent every evil, it has (as St. 
Augustine says) to overlook and leave unpunished many things which are 
punished, and rightly, by divine Providence (de lib. arb. 1, 6, 14). But if, 
in such circumstances, for the sake of the common good (and this is the 
only legitimate reason), human law may or even should tolerate evil, it may 
not and should not approve or desire evil for its own sake; for evil of itself, 
being a privation of good, is opposed to the common welfare which every 
legislator is bound to desire and defend to the best of his ability.’ 


Logic seems to demand that we derive from this doctrine the principle 
that the concrete pursuit of the common good can objectively and 
not merely subjectively dispense governors in determined circum- 
stances from following the true theory of government. It is right 
at times to permit what is speculatively wrong. What times and 
what circumstances justify such an action will be a question of pru- 
dence, but as long as the true theory is not denied or a false one 
invoked, but only the principle of expediency in promoting the 
common good is cited, the action can be criticized from the view- 
point of prudence, but criticisms derived from the correct theory are 
not practically relevant. 

Now because of the Leonine exposition of the Catholic ideal of 
society and government, one of the points under dispute in our cur- 
rent Catholic controversy is the obligation of the State to worship 
God. Leo XIII states unequivocally that not only the individual is 
obliged to worship God according to the cult divinely ordained, but 
the State as well. The Pope understands by the divinely ordained 
cult, Catholic worship. Hence the Pope here supposes what he else- 
where stated explicitly, namely, that the State must be Catholic. 

The word “State” is a chameleon word, for it changes its meaning 
according to the light of the varying contexts. One of the contribu- 
tions of Father Murray is his essay at introducing a terminology 
whereby we can be more precise than is possible by the use of the 
word “State.” If by “State” we mean the human commonwealth 
composed of human individual persons, then the Pope is saying that 
the personal citizens qua citizens must render acts of worship accord- 
ing to Catholic rites, though Catholic doctrine would not permit 
non-Catholics an active participation in such worship. If by “State” 
we mean the constitutional form of a commonwealth, then it is clear 


2Libertas, praestantissimum, June 20, 1888. The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope 
Leo XIII. New York: Benziger, 1903, p. 157. 
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that there can be no “State” worship, for “State” in such a context 
is an abstract principle of organization quite incapable of worship, 
which entails human acts. If by “State” we mean the legal institu- 
tions of government erected by a constitution, again we can have no 
cult, because legal institutions as such are not human beings. If by 
“State” we mean the governors and legislators, then a state cult is 
certainly possible. Consequently Leo XIII, supposing Catholic citi- 
zens and Catholic governors, for only these can take active part in 
Catholic worship, declares that citizens qua citizens and governors 
qua governors must take part in worship as an act of the common- 
wealth. 

Now I submit that this whole doctrine is not immediately pertinent 
to the American relation of Church and State, not because it is false, 
hut because its truth belongs to the order of the ideal and not to the 
order of concrete fact which must determine the legislator’s action in 
its prudent promotion of the American common welfare. 

American democracy even at this late date is a singular phenome- 
non, totally different from Jacobin republicanism. Jefferson was in 
some wide sense a philosophe but even the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is not a philosophy of government, even though for its justifica- 
tion it appeals to a philosophic principle—a people’s right to selfhood 
(which is explicitly conceded as true by Pope Leo XIII). The 
document does not commit the American people to a philosophy nor 
was the subsequent Constitution an expression or implication of a 
theory. The Constitution is a prudential arrangement in favor of 
pragmatic action. It is not, therefore, explicitly or implicitly, an 
explanation of what a human republic is in the abstract nor is there 
any desire to set up an outline of an ideal society. This basic law 
is pragmatic, making its arrangements for pragmatic reasons, and it 
has been eminently and gloriously successful. It is a practical pro- 
gram for the concrete task of providing an effective government for 
the American people, and such a program required of its framers 
prudence rather than theoretical speculation, and the common good 
to be achieved concretely in the light of prudence is the only pre- 
occupation of the document. Many men have tried to establish the 
philosophy of the Constitution but no one to this day has ever been 
conspicuously successful, nor does the American people feel that a 


set philosophy is imposed by it. 
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In his encyclicals, Leo XIII, writing against the political rational- 
ists and liberals, gave an abstract theory of government, which any 
Catholic will understand, and given the premises of Leo, its logic 
and consistency can be seen by any man. However, the letters not 
even in principle were critical of the American Constitution which 
is a de facto instrument, seeking no justification from theory but 
from the practical pursuit of the common good in which religion was 
included. The framers of the basic American law certainly had no 
intention of denying Leo XIII’s ideal of government nor does their 
work contradict it, for the simple reason that they prescinded from 
the question, because the promotion of the common good of the 
country did not require such a discussion. This did not imply an 
indifference to truth but only a preoccupation with the framers’ first 
duty, an effective pursuit of the common welfare. Leo XIII appre- 
ciated the legitimacy of such a starting point, for he explicitly states 
that the pragmatic arrangements of government can prescind from 
true theory if the common good demands it, provided nothing of 
itself evil is enacted, though the absence of ideal goods and the 
presence of specific evils may be permitted for the common welfare. 

Consequently the Leonine letters were not trying to correct prag- 
matic norms prudently erected as long as these did not wish to justify 
themselves by false theory but appealed exclusively to concrete neces- 
sity in the pursuit of the peace and prosperity of a determined people. 
Therefore there is no conflict whatever between the Constitution and 
the Leonine doctrine. Pope Leo’s sociology and the objectives of the 
American Constitution are on different planes of thought. They do 
not meet and so they cannot clash. Besides giving the Catholic theory 
of civic society, Leo XIII, in the passage already cited, outlines the 
general principles applicable to the concrete task of government, and 
those principles are not violated but used in the construction and 
maintenance of the Constitution. 

A confirmation of this conclusion is found in American life. What 
a Catholic believes to be the true ideal of social life in abstract theory 
will not be denied by the American community as organized by the 
Constitution, which for motives of peace will avoid the discussion of 
such a question. If individuals wish to draw philosophical principles 
from the Constitution, they do so at their own risk with no authorita- 
tive consequences either for themselves or others. On the other hand, 
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the Catholic’s social ideal will in no wise hamper him in the sincere 
and wholehearted acceptance of the practical directives of the Consti- 
tution which de facto assure peace to the American commonwealth. 
Tolerance in a country like ours is the only condition that will permit 
collaboration of all the citizens, and that social collaboration is the 
raison d’étre of the American State and its Constitution. Pope Leo 
had to correct the philosophies of the rationalists and the liberals; 
the Constitution did not have to do so, and it kept out of such a debate 
as foreign to its purpose. 

This doctrine resolves the question of the worship of the American 
commonwealth. Only a person, physical or moral, can render cultus 
to God; an abstraction cannot. If the basic arrangement of polity in 
a concrete civil society so gives power to an individual that he can 
truly say: L’état, c’est moi, the State in him can and should accord- 
ing to the Leonine ideal worship God, though the demands of the 
common good might dispense him from such an obligation. This is 
true even if the political arrangement only makes one man the symbol 
of the nation. However, the American Constitution refused to create 
either of these two things. In the interest of peace and effective 
collaboration, it reserved all power to the people as a whole, though 
instruments were created whereby this power could be exercised. 
These instruments were institutions, social organizations with a pre- 
cise structure and clearly limited fields of action. The men needed 
to make these instruments work were not personally elevated to 


power. They always remained simple citizens and did not become 


princes. 

Hence when the President of the United States by proclamation 
makes a Thursday of November a day of thanksgiving to God, it is the 
presidency, an instrument of the people, that gives authority to the 
proclamation. Mr. Harry S. Truman will go to his Baptist Church 
in consequence, but the President does not go to the Baptist Church 
or any other, for the President in this country is essentially an organ 
and not a person, though accidentally the person who fulfills the 
office by natural figure of speech is and is called the President. 
Englishmen die for King and Country, for the King is the official 
symbol of the British society. No American dies for the President, 
the Congress and the Supreme Court, for no American identifies the 
President and the other officials with the country either as official 
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symbols or personifications of the country’s power. The President 
means either the office or the man. As office it is considered as the 
executive branch of the governing devices set up by the Constitution. 
You cannot invite it to tea or to Church. As a person, the President 
is an American citizen whose only title is “Mister” and he is legiti- 
mately open to the criticism of all citizens who have the right and duty 
to watch how he makes function an instrument created, constructed 
and maintained by the people for the welfare of the commonwealth. 
The Czar was the “little Father” of the Russians, but the President of 
the United States is not “the great White Father” of this country in 
any sense whatsoever. 

It might be objected that the Leonine ideal of civic society sup- 
poses that governmental authority is always plenary, and therefore 
the Constitution has no right to make it limited. This objection would 
be met quite simply: even if it could be proved that Leo condemns 
the theory of constitutionally limited authority in government, there 
still would be no proof that Leo condemned implicitly or explicitly 
the American arrangement. As we have seen, the Constitution does 
not deny or affirm that authority should be plenary in human com- 
monwealths considered in the ideal order. For the concrete situation 
of the American people, considering their history and culture, this 
is the only arrangement that will achieve the end of the American 
Commonwealth, the peace and prosperity of American citizens. In 
such an hypothesis Pope Leo said explicitly that it was licit to recede 
from the theoretical ideal. That the arrangements of the Constitution 
have been successful for the purpose it had in mind, would be gladly 
admitted by all participants in this debate. 

Therefore the lack of “State” worship in American life need not 
produce qualms in a Catholic conscience. It is true that the Consti- 
tution gives no power to the governmental agencies to legislate such 
worship, and has no princes who could in the name of government 
perform it ex officio, yet this arrangement was prudently made. Con- 
sequently today no governor and no citizen has an objective obligation 
to render such worship. The static expositors derive the supposed 
obligation from the Leonine theory of civil society, but Pope Leo 
made a distinction which seems to be overlooked. Jn abstracto, the 
obligation is universal, but in concreto an objective situation may 
cancel out the obligation here and now. The theory is obligatory only 
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when its application is not de facto detrimental to the end of society— 
the peace and prosperity of the commonwealth. When it is detri- 
mental, the obligation disappears. It should not be said that it is 
objectively present, though subjectively absent; it is objectively absent 
in the commonwealth under consideration. This does not mean that 
the obligation does not obtain elsewhere. What others should do in 
circumstances different from ours is not for us to say. Let them see 
to it. This seems to be the express doctrine of Leo XIII when he 
explained the flourishing vitality of American Catholicism. 


But, moreover (a fact which it gives pleasure to acknowledge), thanks are 
due to the equity of the laws which obtain in America and to the customs of 
the well-ordered Republic. For the Church amongst you, unopposed by the 
Constitution and government of the nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, 
protected against violation by the common laws and the impartiality of 
tribunals, is free to live and act without hindrance. Yet, though all this be 
true, it would be erroneous to draw the conclusion that in America is to be 
sought the type of the most desirable status of the Church, or that it would 
universally be lawful or expedient for State and Church to be, as in America, 


dissevered and divorced.’ 


That our generic kind of governmental arrangement is good and 


could be used expediently elsewhere today is stated strongly by the 
present Pope, Pius XII, in a message not sufficiently studied or cited 


by the current manualists. 


By reason of the extent and nature of the sacrifices demanded of all citizens, 
in our time when the activity of the State is so vast and decisive, the demo- 
cratic form of government seems to many as a natural postulate imposed by 
reason itself. Yet the cry: “more and better democracy” is a demand which 
can have no other meaning than to place the citizen more and more in a 
condition that permits him to have his own personal opinion, to express it 
and make it effective in a manner compatible with the common good.‘ 


As far as I can see, in the current controversy, the dynamic ex- 
positors have not only raised a question, but have given an answer 
which their opponents have not demolished. By papal teaching, in the 
concrete setting of the United States, neither citizen nor governor has 
an objective obligation to change the American way of life and gov- 


3SLongingua Oceani, Jan. 6, 1895; op. cit, p. 323 
41) sesto Natale,” Dec. 24, 1944; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVII (1945), 1, p. 13. 
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ernment; on the contrary, he has the objective obligation to defend 
it and thank God for it. 

The dynamic expositors seem to have done more. Father Murray 
has proposed a synthesis of the principles directing the Church’s 
relations to the State. The principles can be found in Gelasius, Boni- 
face VIII, Pius IX, Leo XIII and Pius XII, and they are three. (1) 
The Church, because it is a supernatural spiritual society and because 
the spiritual has primacy in human life, is superior to the State, and 
therefore must be free from its jurisdiction. (2) The commonwealth 
arises from the nature of men necessarily in order that man satisfy 
his needs and potentialities. Its arrang:ments must be prudently dic- 
tated by the truth applied to, and tempered by, a concrete situation 
so that it can effectively promote the common good in terms of the 
peace and prosperity of the citizen-body. (3) Since the same human 
person belongs to the two distinct societies which are for his peace 
and not for his confusion, Church and State must collaborate in har- 
mony and concord which are to be achieved according to the respec- 
tive structures of both. The Church is always the same, but the State 
takes on different forms of organization in different circumstances. 

The opponents of Father Murray have also made a contribution. 
They do not deny the validity of the dynamic principles expounded 
Ly Father Murray but they have stressed what he took for granted, 
nemely, that the Church has authoritatively set forth the ideal struc- 
ture of a commonwealth and this philosophy is not a matter of in- 
difference to Catholics. The static expositors have not sufficiently 
stressed the truth that this philosophy is not a pragmatic norm for 
government in the concrete, which must function according to pru- 
dence in non-ideal situations. It is permissible and even obligatory 
for government to tolerate arrangements which are not in accord with 
the Christian ideal, but there must be no claim that such arrangements 
are the ideal. Such a structure of tolerance objectively dispenses 
citizens and governors from the obligation arising from the theoreti- 
cal ideal, for in such circumstances objective truth imposes no objec- 
tive obligation other than the recognition that the ideal has not been 
achieved. The immediate source of obligation for government is 
always the concrete good of peace and prosperity. This good is not 
indifferent to truth, natural or revealed, but is to be pursued accord- 
ing to existent possibilities. According to Pius XII the common wel- 
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fare not only can be licitly procured by a democratic arrangement, 
but “it seems to many” that this polity in our time is imposed by 
reason itself. The phrasing of the pontifical pronouncement is a 
manner of approving the opinion cited, though it does not canonize 
it, nor commit the Pope in any way. 

Consequently the question of concord between Church and State 
cannot be resolved merely by considering the Christian sociological 
ideal presented by Pope Leo XIII, even though we must never lose 
sight of it. The harmony will be achieved differently in different 
forms of community structure. In our type of democracy governmen- 
tal institutions have no power to act in religious matters, not because 
they are hostile to religion but because the framers of those institu- 
tions were anxious to give it fullest freedom in a society religiously 
pluralistic. Hence the type of concordat so traditional in ecclesiastical 
history is in our case impossible, for it supposes that the government 
dealing with the Holy See is empowered for the task. Here the re- 
alization of the principle of concord will be different. In our land 
the Catholic as a citizen is a fractional citizen-king. Through the 
democratic processes he can influence and direct legislation. He 
makes his voice heard so that the commonwealth will not impose on 
him obligations not in harmony with his duties as a Catholic. As in 
all concordats regulating the common affairs of Church and State, 
the Church deals with the sovereign, who in America is the fractional 
citizen-king. This method, as Pope Leo XIII gladly conceded, has 
worked admirably well in the United States. American legislators 
and American judges seriously take into account the Catholic’s way 
of life and have in the main tried honestly to frame and apply legisla- 
tion so as not to annoy him. This duty derives from the Constitution 
which recognizes that the Catholic, like any other citizen, has the 
right to live his own religious life. 

The net result of the current controversy concerning the relations 
of Church and State has been a clarification of the doctrine. The 
dynamic expositors and the static school are in hearty agreement on 
the issue fundamental for American Catholics: there is no ground for 
a conflict between a Catholic’s loyalties to God and country. This 
conclusion, though academically interesting, is not startling for Cath- 
clies, because no American Catholic, theologian or lay, ever did think 


that there was such a conflict. 
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The clarification was aided by the insights of the dynamic theolo- 
gians who showed that there was a dimension of Catholic thought 
which was not sufficiently brought to light by the manuals. The man- 
ualists do not stress the truth that the order of concrete government is 
an immediately practical order where prudence is the guiding prin- 
ciple, toleration a necessary instrument, and public order as produc- 
tive of the common good the dominant objective. The critics, in their 
turn, kept the discussion true to something basic in a Catholic dis- 
cussion of Church and State relations by insisting on the truth that 
the Church, independently of history, has an ideal of society which 
is derived from the consideration of the nature of man as redeemed 
by Christ, the Founder of the Church. 

The final fruit of this double consideration of Church doctrine 
would be, it seems to me, the tranquil recognition that the Catholic 
philosophy concerns an ideal framework, which, because of Original 
Sin, never exists anywhere in its purity. Historical environments 
are always removed from the ideal in varying degrees. In so far as 
a concrete situation recedes from the ideal, lawmakers and governors 
are objectively justified in tolerating conditions not of their own 
making, which ideally would be suppressed or corrected. They must 
not despise the ideal. Much less should they be guided by a false 
philosophy, but they may permit that degree of recession from the 
ideal which is demanded for the common good, lest greater evils 
ensue or greater goods be lost. This principle of toleration is the 
keystone of the American Constitution which has justified itself prac- 
tically. In this way the de jure absence of conflict between existing 
American democracy and perennial Catholic doctrine would seem to 
be proved. 

Needless to say, this whole method of thinking will not answer 
the Blanshardians. It was not meant to do so. It was only wished 
that this would be an exposition of Catholic research into the problem 
that Blanshard exploited. To deal with Blanshard decisively, we 
must meet his attacks on the ground of the suppositions which give 
his arguments their logical force. Blanshard understands American 
democracy as a naturalistic arrangement of social relations where 
truth has no determining role in communal life and legislation. For 
truth he substitutes popular consent achieved through free debate. 
Such an interpretation of American democracy, not imposed by any 
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law of the land, is merely Blanshard’s. No religious American who 
believes in a God who makes demands on man absolutely, which man 
is not free to debate, can accept Blanshard’s theory. Such religious 
men are and have always been the majority in this land, and they 
have never found anything in the Constitution or American history 
justifying Blanshard’s thesis. On the contrary, they sincerely believe 
that Blanshard is flying in the face of American reality.’ 


‘The foregoing paper was read at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
November 15, 1951, as one of the lectures in the Archbishop Ireland series on Church 


and State. 





Henri Peyre, the distinguished 
critic, unhesitatingly insists on 
the dramatic greatness of Paul 
Claudel and analyzes the pri- 
mary meanings of his great 
spirit. 


THE DRAMA 
OF PAUL CLAUDEL 


HENRI PEYRE 


PauL CLAUDEL HAS OFTEN REMARKED that the admirable literature 
of the nineteenth century in France (the same would hold true of 
other countries, Russia and America included) lacked one note and 
persistently neglected or mishandled one theme: Joy. “Great was it 
in that dawn to be alive,” exclaimed Wordsworth remembering the 
“very heaven” in which for all too brief a while climbed the young 
foreign enthusiasts of the French Revolution. The chains of dogma 
and of superstition were broken loose, the weight of traditions was 
thrown off, freedom was the motto of man fired anew with the au- 
dacity of Prometheus. But except for a few unsubstantial or uncon- 
vincing hymns of Shelley and of Hugo, except for aged Faust turning 
into a prosaic engineer and agronomist, and Walt Whitman’s raptures 
at democracy, despair accompanying or following revolt became the 
dominant mood of lyrical poetry and of the successor to epic and 
to tragedy, the novel. 

Catholic novelists are not uniformly joyful. Indeed, Mauriac and 
Jouhandeau breathe a gloomy delectation, and Bernanos, the author 
of La Joie, is also the lurid painter of fear, only rivalled by Julien 
Green in a domain hitherto seldom tilled by fiction. But no other 
group of writers in twentieth-century France seems to have been 
impelled by the same determination to celebrate the beauty and the 
meaningfulness of the world as Péguy, Jammes, Maritain, Claudel. 
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Of all the writers over sixty years of age, from Cocteau, Duhamel, 
Romains, Saint-John Perse upwards to the two octogenarians now 
surviving from a great generation, Colette and Claudel, Claudel 
remains the most powerful: he is the only one, probably, to whom 
the word “genius” can be applied readily, as it can to Picasso. Of 
genius, as the romantics taught us to conceive it, Claudel has the 
fecundity, the range, the imaginative force, the inequality and the 
occasional lapses into bad taste. He has also the infallibility and the 
solid imperviousness to ridicule. Un grand poéte doit étre un peu 
béte, malicious Pushkin once remarked. While Valéry and Gide, 
his chief rivals, outlived their greatness and, in their sixties and 
seventies, only provided their admirers with pale copies of their 
earlier masterpieces and with crumbs from a once sumptuous feast, 
Claudel skillfully reserved for his patriarchal years the publication 
of the most beautiful of his dramas, hitherto untranslated into Eng- 
lish, Partage de Midi, the splendid production of Le Soulier de Satin, 
the sonorous meditations on art rendered into English as The Eye 
Listens and the moving letters to Gide and to Suarés in which, despite 
his ponderously stressed limitations and his exasperating certitude, 
Claudel appears as nobler than his two contemporaries. In 1949, 
when Claudel was reaching his eighty-first year, three of his dramas 
were being performed simultaneously in Parisian theaters. They 
were more successful, even by the crude standard of box-office re- 
ceipts, than many of the plays of Guitry, Verneuil, Bernstein and 
other manufacturers of commercial plays. Claudel indeed seemed 
to have struck the secret which, in other walks of life, famous men 
and women of France—Clémenceau, Mistinguett, Colette—have pos- 
sessed: that of living well over the biblical age of three score years 
and ten with perennial youthfulness and of facing the long-delayed 
end with hardly more than what Fontenelle, reaching the venerable 
span of a century, called une certaine difficulté d’étre. Aptly had 
Claudel declared, with his robust optimism, several decades ago: 
“Youth indeed is the age of illusions, but only because youth imag- 
ined things infinitely less beautiful and less numerous and less 
desirable than they actually were. And of such a deceitful illusion, 


we are gradually cured by age.” 
* 


Claudel is a Catholic dramatist, in a much fuller sense of the word 
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than the other two great dramatists of our century, Eugene O'Neill 
and Garcia Lorca. His conception of the theater, his philosophy, 
the delineation of his characters, every line of his poetry must be 
referred to his Catholic faith and to the vision of the world which 
became his when, at eighteen, he underwent his famous, all too publi- 
cized conversion. It is doubtful whether the philosopher, the theo- 
logian and even the obstinate exegetist in Claudel are so great as 
some of his fanatics assert. But that ambassador and precise econo- 
mist, who used te be conspicuous for the clarity of his reports to 
the ministry of Foreign Affairs, is not a mystic in the sense that he 
might be prone to humiliate reason and to subordinate understanding 
to rapturous ecstasies and to canticles, to mysteries. Some of his 
most pointed arrows have been directed at the Jansenists, “the hor- 
rible Jansenists who did such harm to the French Church,” as he 
called them in a letter to Suarés in 1913. In 1921, in some of the 
most thoughtful pages ever written on Dante and on poetry as con- 
ceived by Dante, Claudel again denounced the “pestilential in- 
fluence” of Jansenism. He never neglected an opportunity to praise 
reason, moderation, order. “Reason is good. Imagination is good. 
Sensibility is good. Only heretics or Jansenists like Pascal can 
believe that any faculty of the human mind created by God may in 
itself be bad.” Thus he repeated in a lecture to a Catholic group in 
Baltimore in 1927. Many times the poet who was charged by genera- 
tions of French critics with obscurity, with Germanic delirium, 
maniacal raving and who was kept abjectly waiting at the door of 
the French Academy until the august body felt convinced that, at 
seventy-five, he had ceased to be dangerous, asserted that the golden 
rule of art was: Rien de trop, and that taste was the crowning gift 
for an artist and only another name for wisdom. 

The world, for Claudel, is impregnated with divine order, and 
not an arena for the blind clash of mechanistic forces. Absurdity 
is unthinkable for him who has poured scorn on the Existentialists 
and their ethics founded upon the universal absurdity of the universe 
and of man’s fate. The world has a meaning, which it is left to men 
to unravel. It is comparable to a great concert in which each of us 
should sing his part or at least obey the motto which Claudel prefers 
to the impossible Delphic precept praised by Socrates: ne impedias 
musicam. Not to impede the music of the great concert and to forget 
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oneself so as to allow that music to proceed is both easier and nobler 
than to know oneself. 

But a drama implies action, and the proud insolence of hubris, 
men rising against their fate and protesting an order whose wisdom 
they fail to perceive. Humility and submissiveness may be the lot 
of a few characters in great plays—Cordelia, Desdemona, some minor 
figures in Racine, Violaine. But they are crushed by evil, violence 
and the passion of others. If Claudel’s drama points to a meaning 
and moves according to a direction instead of wandering aimlessly 
in the marshes of a forlorn universe, it is instinct with violence. It 
takes violence to forget oneself and to humble pride, temptation, 
lust, greed and even the vanity of the author who is intolerant of 
hostile criticism—a venial sin of which Claudel has often been 
guilty. The author of Téte d’or must often have been obsessed by 
the words of Christ apropos of John the Baptist which assert that 
“the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it 
hy force.” In one of his letters to Suarés, he describes himself as 
“a man who is harsh, violent, not at all amiable, hardly friendly, 
essentially pagan, madly enamored with joy and pleasure, who tells 
you that the only truth lies in the denial of all that he loves.” 

Claudel repudiated the Jansenist conviction that some are saved 
and others are not, and that our will power is crushed by God’s will. 
He repudiated quietism no less vehemently, and the meek acceptation 
of one’s lower depths which many Christians advocate today in their 
literature-—an acceptation perilously close to a complacent approval. 
But he was even more contemptuous of the vague and flabby ethics 
advocated by Protestantism and by many agnostics. In a humorous 
verse on St. Theresa in Feuillets de Saints, he remarked: “And to be 
sure, we love Jesus Christ, but nothing in the world will ever make 
us love ethics [la morale|.” The pragmatic arguments by which 
some publishers advertise religious books as providing “peace of 
mind” and teaching “how not to worry” would be spurned by Claudel 
and, indeed, by most French Catholic writers of the present day. 
Claudel, like Mauriac, would rather assert that “Christianity enters 
into souls in order to divide them.” War and not peace ensues, a 
war between the flesh and the spirit, war raging within a divided 
mind, war of man against woman and against all the fair temptations 
with which he might dally, forsaking his quest for God. 
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For the drama of Claudel is a drama of love and of suffering to be 
endured on the path to a higher joy. He who eschews that glorious 
suffering shuts himself out from salvation and wallows in platitudi- 
nous and hopelessly satisfied selfishness. Those mediocre believers 
whose petty avoidance of sin is a mere self-righteous prudence are 
the true damned in Claudel’s inferno.’ Claudel would not declare 
with Kierkegaard, whom a French biographer, Jolivet, has presented 
as a Protestant who died when he was on the road to Catholicism, that 
“sin is the strongest assertion of existence.”” He would not have gone 
so far as modern Catholic novelists, who endlessly describe the strait 
gate of heaven as opening widely for the sinner who repenteth but 
closing on the pharisaic bourgeois who never mustered the strength 
to sin or on the timid or plain woman who never felt the stings of 
temptation.” But he knows that nothing is simple in our terrestrial 
world, and that the hollow optimism of the nineteenth century wor- 
shipping evolution or the God in process of becoming of Hegel and 
Renan fails to correspond to the true conditions laid upon the human 
condition. 

Durch leiden Freude, through suffering toward joy, as Schiller and 
Beethoven had sung, is Claudel’s motto as a dramatist. The poet’s 
aim is to find density and riches in joy as poets had been wont to find 
it in suffering. Progress consists in exploring deeper within a limited 
domain rather than in expansion or even in an ascension which 
negates its roots. Claudel has little patience with Shelley or Lamar- 
tine or the ethereal poets who are lured by the void of the empyrean. 
He defines the mission of the poet as “plunging down to the bottom 
of the definite to find there the inexhaustible.” Such a movement, 
alternately downward and shooting upward, symbolized by Claudel’s 
favorite metaphor of the tree which gave its title to his collected 


“Tenfer,” he said somewhere in an untranslatable sentence humorously alluding to 
a hideous Parisian department store and a no less hideous sport palace, “c’est quelque 
chose comme la Samaritaine et Magic City dans le pavillon central.” 

"Celsus (as reported by Origen), in the second century, had already blamed a 
doctrine which is apparently not a novel one. “What wrong is there in being free from 
sin? . . . If the righteous, full of trust in his virtue, raises his eyes toward God, 
will he be rejected? ... Why such a preference for sinners? [as shown by the parable 
of the prodigal son] ... Do not such theories spring from the desire to attract a more 
numerous clientele? Would God not be unjust if he proved lenient to sinners who 
know the art of affecting him, and if he abandons the good, who do not possess that 
talent?” 
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dramas, imposes upon the author the delving into many a dark 
abyss. Claudel has often expressed his admiration for Baudelaire, 
for Poe, poets of the night, and for Euripides, “the Greek Bau- 
delaire,” the first of those tragic explorers of the somber recesses 
of the soul of man, and, alone among the Greeks, of the soul of 
woman also, 

For woman holds a pre-eminent part in Claudel’s drama. She 
seems to have been created to bring suffering as well as joy to man 
and to inspire love, the most ingenious and the most potent tool de- 
vised to arouse men from their lethargy and to awaken them to the 
need for an even higher love. Kierkegaard was fond of asserting 
that the role of complicating everything had devolved upon philoso- 
phers. Long enough had men tried to make everything simple 
through science and comfort. It was high time that someone ap- 
peared to make everything complicated again. And the Danish father 
of Existentialism succeeded fairly well in his self-appointed mission. 
Woman is a delicate and baffling mechanism in Claudel’s drama, 
with her headaches, her sudden changes of mind, her long hair and 
intricate clothes, her spite and her jealousy and the exasperating 
hut wonderfully efficient weapon with which she parries virile 
hlows-—pouting. She intrudes into man’s placid and contented life 
one day. And all of a sudden a veil is torn. Through the mere 
whisper of a name, a call has sounded and the answer cannot but 
follow it. “What's in a name?” asked Shakespeare’s naive lover. 
Within a name the magic power of a love potion resides. Claudel’s 
most feminine heroine, Ysé, reveals it to Mesa (as personal an em- 
hodiment of Claudel as the author created) in Partage de Midi: 
“You know that I am but a weak woman and that if you call me 

hy my name... by a name that you know 
There is a woman in me who will not have the force to keep herself 

from answering you.” 
The simple words whispered by Mesa when after Ysé’s desertion 


he reappears in the port besieged by the Chinese rebels are among 
the most tragic in the play, “It is I, Ysé, I am Mesa.” A few mo- 
ments later, Ysé will echo: “Mesa, I am Ysé. It’s 1.” And she will 
then join him in his final discovery of God and, unlike Pauline in 
Corneille’s play, accompany her lover into eternity. 

Claudel’s dramas are the greatest Christian plays written in the 
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French language since Polyeucte and since Athalie. Their greatness 
comes from their all-embracing truth, which does not sacrifice the 
flesh to the spirit, and does not point to an easy way toward mysti- 
cism or asceticism. The unity of the Claudelian theater lies in the 
struggling and arduous ascent which the characters must achieve 
before reaching the final, and constantly jeopardized, victory of God 
in them, of “Someone who in myself may be more truly myself than 
I am.” Desire, passion, greed are the stuff that mortals are made 
on. And the desire of the flesh for the flesh is even less perilous for 
man’s ultimate salvation than the passion of the spirit, the foe of 
men endowed with a vivid imagination and with a burning intellect. 
Claudel, in his Figures et Paraboles, made a half-veiled confession: 


You recall the sentence in the Gospels,*® the flesh that lusteth against the 
Spirit and the Spirit that lusteth against the flesh. . . . There is a passion of 
the Spirit, more terrible and more violent than all the burnings of the flesh. 
The flesh is a crushing weight, but the Spirit is an irresistible force. 


Elsewhere, in his letters to Suarés, he confided to the friend who 
was admiring Partage de Midi and whom Claudel hoped then to con- 
vert through his own example: 

There is such a paralyzing force in the hand of a woman! Even with 
me, who knew what I know, the very sight of hell opening under my steps 


would not have parted me from that enemy. It was necessary for God to 
intervene with a “coup de force.” It is true that I had prayed for just that. 


The light thrown in the last few years upon Claudel’s biography 
and the publication of many letters in which the aged poet passed 
judgment upon himself have done much to enhance his stature. He 
appeared much more human, all too human in some of those letters 
to Gide and to Suarés and in his memories of Romain Rolland and 
of Berthelot, in the volume Accompagnements, than he had in his 
earlier and brutal correspondence with the doubter Jacques Riviére. 
Indeed Claudel may well be accepted one day as the greatest letter- 
writer of a generation which, with Proust, Valéry and even Gide, 
otherwise disappointed us in that respect. 

* 


Out of the dozen plays, tragic, satirical and adapted from the 


3The verse is actually not in the Gospels but in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 
5:17. 
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Greek, which Claudel wrote and rewrote (some have as many as 
three or four different versions), three were selected by him, in his 
1927 conversations with Fredéric Lefévre published in the latter’s 
Sources de Paul Claudel, as the three most important books in his 
whole career: Téte d’or, Partage de Midi and Le Soulier de Satin. 
We shall abide by Claudel’s own choice, which would also be our 
own spontaneous one, and omit from our consideration here other 
Claudelian dramas, even the tragic Christopher Columbus and that 
masterpiece, The Tidings Brought to Marie, the most popular and 
the most poetical of his works. 

In those three dramas, which may stand as the three milestones 
in his career (1889, for the first version of Téte d’or; 1905; 1924, 
end of the composition of The Satin Slipper, published in 1930), 
Claudel has translated the essential significance of his theater, first 
with romantic exuberance, then with classical perfection and sobriety 
in the expression of the most ardent passion, then with an expansion 
and a controlled and humorous tension reminiscent of baroque art. 
The second of those three plays, not yet translated into English, will 
he stressed more particularly here. It is probably the masterpiece 
of modern drama. The duel between human and divine love, ending 
in the natural passing from the one into the other, and in the greater 
glory of God after woman’s tenderness had paved the way, is the 
underlying motive in all three plays. Rightly could Jacques Riviére, 
Claudel’s first truly deserving critic and one of the most perspica- 
cious critics of our age, declare: “Every artist comes into the world 
to say one thing, one single paltry thing, and that is what one must 
discover, grouping all the rest around it.” 

Téte d’or is, as Claudel defined it thirty years after having com- 
posed it in an introduction to some of his works, the drama of the 
possession of the earth. An adventurer, stricken with grief at the 
death of his wife, rises in bitter revolt against law and order, rallies 
other men around him, seizes power and kills the king. He seizes a 
divided Europe, marches toward Asia, scornful of all but his lust for 
power and neglectful of women and of human feelings. Somewhere 
in a Caucasian pass, the new Alexander encounters an army of Mon- 


gols. His troops are seized with panic. He is wounded after he 
has succeeded in mustering his soldiers for a last victorious assault. 
But he will die from his wounds and is abandoned facing the setting 
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sun. A faint moan reaches his ears. The princess whose father he 
had dispossessed and put to death has been nailed to a rock by one 
of the soldiers who used to wait on her in the palace. Téte d’or 
crawls to her on his knees in a supreme effort, tears off with his 
teeth the nails that crucified her, and, having known pity and charity 
when the vanity of all lust for power had dawned upon him, he dies. 
Force avows itself disarmed and futile in the presence of love and 
death. 

Through several other plays, equally baffling in their strangeness 
and rambling through lofty lyrical tirades, Claudel delivered himself 
of the same message. In The City, the second drama, conspicuously 
faulty but occasionally profound, Claudel showed the vanity of 
founding a city without God and without the virtues of woman— 
charity, pity and the quality of mercy. The founder of the city 
acknowledges his solitude: “Every word is an explanation of love, 
but although this heart be filled with it, Who loves me and who can 
say that I love him?” A woman, however, offers herself to him and 
reveals to him that on love alone can justice rest: “I am the promise 
which cannot be fulfilled, and in that very fact does my grace reside.” 
The Exchange, three years later, is a much more successful drama: 
in spite of some crudities which spoil the delineation of a very un- 
typical American man of affairs and of his wife, an hysterical actress 
intoxicated with freedom, the play can prove very effective on the 
stage. Claudel, then a young man discovering the New World as a 
vice-consul in Boston, depicted himself in all the four characters 
who change wife and husband in a deal which ends tragically. His 
own sympathy goes to the violent and the criminal personages even 
more than to the meek. In Thomas Pollock Nageoire, the broker 
who readily buys and sells anything on which he can lay his hands, 
Claudel confessed in a subsequent commentary on his play, published 
in March, 1942, in the Canadian review Amérique francaise, that 
he had portrayed a man of honest simplicity, all of a piece, convinced 
that money is good and must be sought—‘perhaps one of those tax 
collectors of whom it is said that they will precede us in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Partage de Midi, “Noontide Division,” takes place under the 
scorching sun of the East, at the midday hour which, as Suarés wrote 
Claudel, appears to be without shade, but is dominated by the shadow 


” 
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of God everywhere present. Yet it is even more the drama of the 
momentous cleavage of the middle of the road in a life. The auto- 
biographical basis for the drama, of which a small group of select 
readers had long been aware,’ has been discussed openly in Paris 
since Claudel, in 1949, agreed to publish the play for the common 
reader and to have Jean Louis Barrault perform it in his theater. 
Already in the second of his Five Great Odes, composed in Peiping, 
L'Esprit et [Eau, Claudel had alluded to the thirst of the body and 
of the soul which another mortal creature could only slake for a brief 
moment and which left man parched and barren, waiting for the 


humid tears of a higher and purer joy. 


...1 have known that woman. I have known the death of woman 
I have possessed the interdiction. I have known that source of 
thirst! . .. I have held the human star between my arms! 


O loved one, I am not a god, 
And my soul, I cannot share it with you and you cannot take me and 


hold me and possess me. 


On his way to his Chinese consular post, Claudel had met on board 
ship a Polish lady, married to one of the consular staff. Love blos- 
somed in a heart which had thus far refused to beat for human love. 
Claudel struggled against his passion, went through a heart-rending 
crisis of remorse, even thought of ending his life. He bowed to the 
advice of his confessor, who advocated marriage, and married the 
daughter of a well-known architect from Lyon, Sainte-Marie Perrin. 
The drama in which the poet threw a thin veil over the passion which 
had rent his life asunder was dedicated to Berthelot. Claudel’s grati- 
tude and devotion to the man who long directed or inspired France’s 
foreign policy were unfailing, even though everything else and chiefly 
their attitude to religion should have divided the two men—two of 
the finest intellects of modern France. 

Claudel termed Partage de Midi “the first work in which I truly 
acquired the consciousness of myself.” None of the characters of 
his plays stands so close to him as Mesa. Mesa’s wandering life and 
intellectual or spiritual preoccupations kept him unconcerned with 
woman until he reached the age of thirty-five or so. He occupies a 


very important position in China and is sailing there after a stay 


‘The play was first published in a limited edition of 150 copies destined for Claudel’s 
friends in 1906. Typewritten copies were soon made and circulated. 
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in France, during which he attempted what Claudel calls a coup de 
main sur Dieu. He was repulsed. His pride, his rigidity, his 
powerlessness to humble himself, have prevented him from reaching 
God. He is returning to his work and to his lonely career, aimless, 
discouraged. 

On board ship, somewhere on the Indian Ocean, he meets De Ciz, 
a none too refined or affluent Frenchman, who wants to try his 
chance in China, and his wife, beautiful, mysterious and foreign-born 
Ysé. A third man, strangely called Amalric, is also on the boat; he 
was once Ysé’s lover and hopes to recapture her. He is unencum- 
bered by scruples, sure of himself, strong, a little vulgar, and a foil 
to Mesa’s shy and melancholy nature. But Mesa interests Ysé. She 
is attracted by his awkward seriousness, by his scolding, by his lack 
of experience in all that concerns women and his vulnerability. She 
teases him and his abstract language, calls him “professor,” pities 
him, for he seems lonely and unhappy. He has not known how to 
give himself. 

It is easier, Mesa, to offer oneself than to give oneself. One thing 

you must learn from women! Ah! whoever gives himself truly will soon 


force acceptance! 


Ysé and Mesa had tried to avert the love growing between them; 
they have been defeated. At Hong-Kong, in the cemetery of Happy 
Valley, she had vainly hinted to her husband that he should stay 
with her, give her protection against herself. He leaves for some 
business venture. Mesa thereupon appears and she opens her arms 
to him. And Claudel, who was to mock the love-duets of Wagnerian 
operas in a scathing essay,’ has his own Ysolde and Mesa exchange 
the most inspired raptures of love haunted by death ever composed 
since the second act of Wagner’s Tristan. 


Thus then 
I have seized you! and I hold your very body 
Between my arms and you offer no resistance, and | hear 
in my own breast your heart that beats! 
It is true that you are but a woman, but | am nothing but a man, 
And there I am, helpless and like a starved creature who 
cannot check his tears at the sight of nourishment! 


5That essay was first published in The Yale Review in 1930 as “Modern Drama and 
Music.” See also the dialogue on Wagner in Figures et Paraboles. 
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O I can no more, and that is too much, and I should not 
have met you, and thus you do love me, and you are mine, and 
my poor heart yields and bursts! 


Yse. You do not know what a woman is and how marvellously, 
in spite of all those airs of hers, 
It is easy for her to yield and suddenly to find herself 
abject and submissive and waiting; 
And heavy and numb and motionless in the hand of her 


enemy, and unable to move a finger. 


And who says that you are happiness? Ah, you are not 
happiness! you are that which stands in the place of 
happiness! 

I have shuddered when recognizing you, and the whole 
of my soul gave in! 

And I am like a man who falls down on his face, 

and I love you, and I say that I love you, and I am 


vanquished. 
And I marry you with an impious love and a 


condemned word, 
O beloved thing which is not happiness! 


The second act ends with Mesa sending off Ysé’s husband to some 
mission in the remote parts of China, from which he may never re- 
turn. In the third, all is changed. A revolt rages in southern China. 
In a fort besieged by the rebels are a man and a woman, alone in a 
room—Ysé and Amalric. They run every risk of being blown up or 
shot. Ysé has had a child by Mesa. Then, alone during her lover’s 
absence, weak, fickle, she yielded to Amalric’s imperious advances. 
But remorse grips her, and the thought of Mesa betrayed, of his 
letters unanswered. She had loved Mesa above anyone else, but he 
could not give himself to her unreservedly. He remained strange, 
tormented, aspiring to another happiness. 

While Ysé is brushing her hair before the mirror, Mesa arrives. 
In a long speech, he reproaches her with her betrayal. He still loves 
her and calls for her to escape with him, and all might be well. He 
has a secret sign which all Chinese respect and which will win for 
them safety and freedom. The long monologue reaches a climax of 
tragic intensity. Ysé remains speechless. Amalric then enters. The 
two men fight. Amalric wins, wounds Mesa, steals from him the little 
board covered with mysterious signs. He and Ysé escape. Mesa, left 
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alone, bleeding in his heart and body, in a long and ardent hymn of 
prayer, which is one of the summits of modern Christian poetry, at 
last communes with God. He abdicates his pride, his haughty de- 
mands, he repents his sins. God has chastised him through the love 
of a woman. All is clear now. 


Ah! now do I know 

What love is! And I know what Thou hast endured. 

on Thy cross, in Thy heart, 

If Thou hast loved each of us 

Terribly as I loved that woman, and the gasp, and the 
asphyxy, and the vice squeezing sou; and body... . 

Already she had destroyed the world for me and nothing to me 
Existed which was not she and now she destroys my very self. 
And now she shortens the way for me... . 


Take me back, O Father, and hide me in Thy bosom. 


While Mesa thus prayed, Ysé comes back, clad in white, as in a 
trance. He calls to her. She joins him in prayer and death. A greater 
love has triumphed over their imperfect one. 

Partage de Midi is the most personal and also the most universally 
moving of Claudel’s dramas. It is tense like a classical tragedy, im- 
petuous in its sweep, and in spite of its lyrical exuberance very 


dramatic on the stage—where it can be produced with the barest 
simplicity. The Satin Slipper is more ambitious and more bewilder- 
ing to many readers. Claudel composed that gigantic work without 
much regard for the conventions of the stage, unconcerned with the 
problems of production. However, he lived to see it produced. In- 
deed the performance of that drama was the theatrical event of World 
War II: the Comédie Frangaise had to cut the two-volume play to 
about one half of its length, but it retained the essentials of the poetry 
and of the structure, and audiences were, and still are, profoundly 
impressed by the genius which impregnates that work. An English 
writer who wrote detachedly on modern French Catholic literature, 
Rayner Heppenstall, called The Satin Slipper, in his book The 
Double Image (1947), “the greatest Catholic work since Dante.” 

The play is too complex and too purposely confusing to lend itself 
to an analysis. It is reminiscent of Lope de Vega rather than of any 
French tradition, and it deserves better than any other literary work 
of recent times, to be called baroque, if baroque means tension, a 
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luxuriance of offshoots and an intricate blending of genres, noncha- 
lant disregard of unities, acrobatic turbulence, lack of prosaic veri- 
similitude, and the whole world becoming a stage for a struggle 
toward divine love through human love. Indeed, The Satin Slipper 
may well be the greatest baroque achievement in French literature. 
A Portuguese proverb, “God writes straight through oblique lines,” 
serves as a motto for the epic drama. 

A Jesuit father, tied to the mast of a plundered and abandoned 
ship in mid-Atlantic, prays the Lord before the sea engulfs him, that 
his brother Rodrigo may be saved from the ways of temptation and 
of sin. Rodrigo has rejected the direct way to God and refused holy 
orders: he is an impetuous conqueror, and wants to ravish and 
possess, and not to wait patiently and to contemplate. He loves Dona 
Prouhéze. She, married to old Don Pélage, loves Rodrigo but will 
not desecrate the sacrament of marriage and bids the Virgin help her 
resist her passion. She deposits one of her slippers in the hands of 
the statue of the Virgin, “that, when she would go headlong into evil, 
it may be with halting foot.” Rodrigo goes off to open up the New 
World, fights for his king and for his faith, wanders amid wars, 
storms and adventures for years. The thought of Prouhéze fills him 
with joy in his ordeals. He hopes to go back to her when the death 
of her old husband takes away the stain of adultery from their love. 
But Prouhéze, a widow, has consented to marry a rebel and recreant, 
Don Camillo, and to follow him to Mogador: she hopes to bring the 
villain back to faith, to fight for the conversion of Africa to the true 
faith as Rodrigo is winning the Americas: but, above all, she obeys 
her secret destiny, which lies in the renouncing of the fulfillment of 
human love to win a higher one. Rodrigo will revolt in his heart, 
but he understands that the wound which bleeds in him, his anxious 
and never fulfilled passion, is the wound which nurtures him, as a 
lamp lives on the oil that feeds it. After ten years and endless delays, 
he receives a letter in which Prouhéze, in a moment of weakness, had 
called upon him to return to her. Too late, not receiving an answer, 
she had become the wife of Camillo. The bodies of the two lovers 
must never be united, but their souls will be united in heaven. As in 
Partage de Midi, human passion is the hook by which mortals are 
caught and lured to divine love. Two souls were predestined to one 
another, tied together as in the Platonic myth or by some pink ribbon 
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as in old Japanese legends. They had to be tempted by all the force 
of carnal love and, by eschewing its consummation, to be expanded 
into the truer love of creatures for their Creator. In the “Canticle of 
the Moon,” in the middle of the long drama, Rodrigo hears a voice 
addressing him thus: 


Do you know now that man and woman could not 
love each other elsewhere than in Paradise? 

That Paradise which God has not thrown open to me, and that, for a 
brief moment, your arms for me had built anew, ah, woman, you give it 
to me only to let me know that I am excluded from it. 

Each of your kisses gives me a paradise which I know is 
forbidden to me. . . . You open up Paradise for me and you also 


prevent me from sojourning there. 


The drama will end on the joyful cry: “Deliverance for captive 
souls.” The suffering brought about by carnal love paves the way 
through disquietude and spiritual upheavals, to divine love. “Do 
you think,” Rodrigo asks in a conversation with a Chinese in the 
early part of the long drama, “that it was her soul alone that I loved? 


It is the whole of her.” 


And I know that her soul is immortal, but her body is 


no less so, 
And of both is made up the seed which will flower 


Her beloved body never would succeed in 


contenting me. 
Never shall we succeed in ridding ourselves 


of death except one through the other. 
As the purple color if it is fused with 


orange becomes the purest red. 


* 


Like some of the few dramas which honor our age, Claudel’s plays 
were composed in disregard of the scenic conventions and of the so- 
called popular demands of the audience, or rather in defiance of the 
producers and managers who, in our century, have been consistently 
guilty of underestimating the public. Thus freed from many banali- 
ties and from the tyranny of little minds who catered to the lowest 
and most ephemeral taste of their contemporaries, they rose to a 
new and strange beauty which outlives the littleness of mechanically 
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contrived comedies and of insipid variations on the eternal triangle 
or quadrangle. Unlike Gide, Montherlant and Mauriac, who have 
also written estimable and, in one or two cases, excellent plays, 
Claudel avoided intruding in the debates of his characters with intel- 
lectual subtleties and didactic developments. Imagination precedes 
and always enhances reason with him. His personages are neither 
realistic nor symbolical: they are flesh-and-blood creatures. They 
are individuals, bound with the cares and worries of our little world, 
passionate, willful, blind, selfish, but the children of God in the same 
capacity as the saints and the meek; they open themselves up to the 
invasion of God in them, not through some unexplained conversion 
as in Mauriac and the legerdemain of their conjurer-creator, but 
through the very play of their passions and the working of divine 


grace in them. 

The three eminent virtues of Claudelian drama are those of the 
great drama of all ages, recaptured by one of the giants of modern 
literature. That drama is intense, violent, and, in one word, tragic. 
Man in it has renounced security, the conformity to prosaic bourgeois 
life, the comfort of his neatly trimmed prison and the diligent banish- 
ing of all uncertainty. That tragic sense in Claudel lies not in man’s 


futile but sublime struggle against a blind fatality which humbles 
his reason and his freedom, but in man’s arduous path, beset with 
pitfalls, toward God. 

It is also a poetic drama, as is Lorca’s, O’Neill’s, T. S. Eliot’s, 
Giraudoux’s. Our age seems to have again become aware of the 
need for poetry, in a broad sense, which animates the masses as well 
as the writers and artists. Poetry had harmed the dramatic literature 
of the nineteenth century, because it was conceived as lyrical effusion 
and the oblivion of the earthly bonds of matter and of the flesh in 
some aspiration to disembodied purity. In the French and the Eng- 
lish romantics, poetic drama, attempted everywhere, failed every- 
where. It ignored psychology and truth to human nature. Claudel 
succeeded, in his lyrical verse, in divorcing lyricism from subjec- 
tivity. His own poetry embraces matter, objects, the wide concert 
of a universe ruled by divine order but in which jarring notes, rebel- 
lious cries constantly have to be subdued. It is lyricism through the 
objects and not the idle complaint of a grieved heart. Such a lyri- 
cism, which forgets the self in order to depict characters struggling 
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against each other, against themselves and reaching toward God, is 
felicitously blended both with psychological penetration into our 
mysteries and with dramatic intensity and a constant sense of risk 
and insecurity. In Claudel’s Catholic dramas, the dice are not 
loaded and the characters are not puppets whose strings are pulled 
by Providence. There is the suspense of the great drama of man in 
this world, the suspense of sin and evil which grace must engage in 
an ever uncertain fight. ‘We never do anything,” said Pascal, “but 
for the uncertain.” 

Claudel’s drama is also an epic drama. It is steeped in reality, 
and its heroes, if their feet are not made of clay, have trampled in 
the mud of temptation. Mara in The Tidings Brought to Marie, Tu- 
relure in L’Otage, the businessman of L’Echange, Amalric and many 
other stray and spiteful souls or wicked creatures unaware of the 
soul in them, are even more real than the saints and the good. But 
gradually, as the drama unfolds, reality becomes magnified; matter 
is agitated by spirit; the commonplaces and vile elements of daily 
life are transfigured and stylized. The deeper truth in man and 
about him is shown, not in his complacent dallying in what is base 
in him and in his awareness of a direction which points to a trans- 
cendence of the stagnating and miry spaces in his nature. Through 
discipline, a higher freedom is conquered; through a keener percep- 
tion of good and evil, an enhanced significance is assumed by man’s 
acts. Man does not deify himself as in much nineteenth-century 
literature; he does not seek for the key to his mystery in anthropology 
and sociology and animal psychology, in the probing of his remote 
origins, of his environment and of his reflex behavior. He aims at 
what is highest and probably truest in him. As early as May 23, 
1907, in a letter to Riviére, with the intemperance of youth and some 
wrath at the complacency of men of letters dallying with their narrow 
microcosm and their futile gazing at their own or each other’s navel, 
Claudel had defined the benefits which an inspired writer could de- 


rive from his faith: 


There are people who believe that absinth and “café-concert” are indis- 
pensable elements of existence; they are surprised at anyone who gets on 
without them. An illuminated mind, a heart delightfully purified, an en- 
hanced and rightly ordered will: these are the effects of Christian discipline. 
The Christian is one who knows what he is doing and where he is going 
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among beings who are far worse than brutes and no longer are aware of the 
difference between good and evil. . . . Amid a generation of cripples and 
alcoholics, he stands out like a God, . . . because he has put himself in 
harmony with the natural order by submitting where submission is due. 





To nourish our healthy spirit of 
internationalism and to keep that 
spirit from becoming unilat- 
eral—these must be included 
among the great goals of the 
next election campaign. 


AN APPEAL 
FOR INTERNATIONALISM 


HARRY W. KIRWIN 


IT Is MORE THAN POSSIBLE THAT, with the coming of pre-election 
time, we will soon be in the midst of another national debate 
on foreign policy. At this time, therefore, it seems wise to invite 
the kind of calm, deliberate discussion which will help to nourish 
that basic healthy internationalism which this American generation 
begins to move toward in our great crisis—and to keep it safe from 
eny level of emotional politics in either party. Above all, if at the 
moment there is the spirit of a demand for change in this country, 
we must be careful that in the process the wrong things are not 
changed. Let us, then, talk briefly of the place of the nation in the 
world. And let our talking try to be beyond politics. 

The appearance of a book like The Challenge to Isolation supplies 
a conclusion and a degree of comprehension to the Great Debate 
on foreign policy of the forties.’ It also impels toward a deeper 
investigation of the historical and psychological phenomena which 
are gathered together under this worn and equivocal term, to the end 
that as the nation moves into a period of even greater uncertainty 


1This superb work, The Challenge to Isolation, by W. L. Langer and S. E. Gleason, 
published by Harper and Brothers for The Council on Foreign Relations, may be con- 
sidered in a sense a definitive and conclusive account of American diplomatic vicissitudes 
on the eve of the Second World War. It must be clearly distinguished from the numerous 
campaign or ex parte works dealing with foreign policy that have appeared in recent 
months. It puts an austerely objective period to the passions of those prewar years. 
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one may reach some sound means of encouraging a broad interna- 
tional mentality—with the special aid of such segments of the Cath- 
clic people as ought increasingly to correlate their innermost sources 
of moral and spiritual power with their responsibilities as part of 
the American Republic. A review of our experience and policy in 
Furope and the Orient might become confusing rather than re- 
creative, unless conjoined with an awareness of developments in 
Catholic thought on the state and sovereignty and internationalism, 
as reflected in some recent outstanding writings of note.’ 

Foreign policy is essentially a composite thing, issuing from 
collective and personal responsibility. To pursue its formation and 
vicissitudes, therefore, becomes an elaborate essay into historical 
psychology and sociology, as well as into personalities and forces, 
politics and diplomacy. Its inception or execution at any given 
moment is a tension and resolution or a balance of forces, expressing 
in a passing and perhaps fateful occasion the vastness of national 
and international adjustments. To find a common denominator of 
thought and action where the group-mind, inherited bias, and special- 
ized interest have to be fused is a task of infinite delicacy and diffi- 
culty. This is historically observable in many states, but is magnified 
wherever a numerous citizenry whether in Athens or America must 
be considered. It is remarkable that in so tremendous a continental 
republic of overseas ties the inner and outer assimilations of change 
have been achieved with so relative an ease, but signs are not wanting 
that the hour is at hand when a deeper and more widespread accept- 
ance and understanding of national destiny may be necessary. Mean- 
while it must be painfully noted that the instruments of public educa- 
tion have not been adequate to mold and mature the national mind 
into activity without a surcharge of emotional simplification that is 
unsteady in its effects: policy becomes a thing of spasm rather than 
decision. 

Critics of this failure frequently themselves become victims of 
unreason in discussing complex and difficult and long-range problems 
whether of Europe or the Orient, for it becomes overeasy to say that 


2Foremost is Maritain’s new work, Man and the State, with its keen analysis of the 
myth of sovereignty and the concept of world government as an ideal and a possibility. 
This book clearly demonstrates, as does the older but insufficiently marked work of Don 
Sturzo’s, The International Community and the Right of War, that Catholic thought on 
these profound themes is of an historico-evolutionary character. 
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to help them fulfill their obligations, the American people (a multi- 
grouped body, as must be remembered) must be told the truth by 
government—particularly when the news that must be heard is apt 
to be unpleasant. There have been times, however, when the people 
were told the truth, whereas they refused to believe it. That the 
President owes the people and the Congress the positive duty to keep 
them both informed as to the State of the Union cannot be denied. 
Nevertheless, like any other teacher bent on pointing a lesson, the 
day comes when a President also realizes that his charges simply 
will not be taught. In brief, some lessons there are which must be 
learned the hard way. In some cases this means that bitter experi- 
ence alone will have to suffice. President Wilson is the classic 
example of one leader who thought to bring the gospel of their own 
political salvation directly to the people only to discover that they 
did not really want to be saved. Must the people make martyrs of 
their Presidents before they deign to heed their advice? 

It is inevitable that, in the process of expanding a nation’s scope 
and influence internationally, the factor of power will tend to take 
precedence over right and responsibility. This draws into relief 
those figures who express primarily power, while it casts into the 
background the positive quality of a nation’s contribution to a broad 
acculturation process, wherein power must eventually justify itself 
in the service of the good, however embodied. This, too, has been 
to some degree the confusing fate of American leadership. How- 
ever, one must observe (in the case of John Hay, for instance) the 
divorce between ideal and real which made of the Open Door a 
shibboleth without a sanction. The Monroe Doctrine, for radical 
historical reasons, is an interesting contrast in this connection. This 
polarity between the Orient and Europe will not be without profound 
further significance to our theme: the cleavage between right, power 
and responsibility. 

Meanwhile, for all their seeming ineffectualness in foreign affairs, 
leaders in American public life like Roosevelt and Root, and, later 
on, Taft and Wilson, were courageous enough to proceed on the 
assumption that they were acting within their rights to cast the 
United States in the forefront of world affairs. The reluctance of 
the Senate to permit the country to follow its destiny might irritate a 
Hay and a Root, the failure of the mass of the people to understand 
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their respective aims might disillusion a Roosevelt or a Taft—not 
to mention a Woodrow Wilson—but all of them would have been 
less than patriotic if they had not persisted in an attempt to gain as 
much advantage for the United States in fields afar as their efforts 
could muster, though their own generation might turn its back on 
them. The result, however, was to force the State Department to 
fight a rearguard action, from time to time to fall back on bluff and 
bluster as instruments of policy, until the people’s education should 
have reached such a stage as to justify the exercise of a larger 
measure of responsibility in world affairs on the part of the Ameri- 
can government. Fortunately signs were beginning to appear that 
that day was not far distant. In the meantime, however, the Depart- 
ment would have to be content somehow to live in this world and 
yet not be a part of it. 

This situation in which power and principle were never consist- 
ently conjoined persisted into the Wilsonian age in which destiny 
demanded of the nation participation and decision without awaiting 
its seasoned preparation. The result was the anticlimactic reaction 
of the twenties in which the traditional emotions did not prove equal 
to the new weight of responsibilities. This seems a sound and final 
judgment within its own limits, while not in the least prejudging 
details or particularities. Wherefore, instead of furthering the 
people’s education as regards their duties to their neighbors in the 
world, this Great Debate reversed the process begun with the turn 
of the century. Now the people were solemnly abjured not to permit 
their country to become entangled in the affairs of other nations. In 
some respects the din was loud enough, long enough, and righteous 
erough to deceive even the elect. Washington and Jefferson were 
called back from the dead to witness the dangers involved in “but- 
ting” into other people’s business with the result that a country that 
had never been known before (or since) for its reticence in telling 
other people how to run their own affairs was asked to turn its back 
on Europe and disavow the bonds which inexorably bound it to that 
continent. A spirit of isolationism without precedent in American 
history surcharged the atmosphere. It was so easy to accept the 
thesis—now that the war was won—that the United States was in- 
vincible. What other nation on earth enjoyed so much geographical 


advantage? 
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Had the American people been satisfied to ignore Europe alto- 
gether (as if they could) and devote themselves energetically to the 
systematic exploitation of the resources in their own back yard, at 
least their adherence to the principle of Isolation would have had 
the merit of being logical. Yet they were not at all disposed to 
renounce the ties that bound them to the other hemisphere. On the 
contrary, they expected to do business as usual at the old stand. 
Ot course, they wanted to avoid political entanglements in foreign 
affairs. Yet they were not averse to becoming economically entan- 
gled anywhere in the world up to the last dollar and cent. Moreover, 
the ordinary citizen, whether trader or stay-at-home, did not profess 
to see any discrepancy in insisting on political nonentanglement 
while he gladly suffered embroilment for any economic advantage 
to be had in a foreign market. After all, politics and business did 
not share the same bed in the United States in that bygone postwar 
era. Since that arrangement had always worked out well at home, 
the American businessman saw no reason why it should not work as 
well in the rest of the world. How a creditor nation should propose 
to do business in a debtor’s world on a nonintervention basis never 
entered the average American’s subconscious. That a refusal, more- 
over, on the part of that creditor nation to cooperate in the economic 
life of the world might spell eventual political as well as economic 
chaos had to wait till Hitler’s day before the people came to see the 
light. 

Thus in adhering to the principle of Isolationism not only did the 
United States elect to withdraw from formal contact with the world 
(that itself was bad enough) ; the practice tended also to restrict the 
thinking of the American people on foreign affairs to making odious 
comparisons. Accordingly matters charged with infinite complexity 
were dismissed out of hand as either wholly good or wholly bad. Nor 
did the general public hesitate to express itself freely and heatedly 
on such spacious subjects as international debts, reparations, and 
reciprocal trade agreements. If ever ignorance was bliss, then the 
American people lived in a fool’s paradise. Most unfortunate of all, 
a profound disillusionment took root in the public mind. The people 
became so obsessed with the idea that the United States had been 
drawn into the first world war against its own best interests, that 
even had there been statesmen willing to help them strike a proper 
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balance, the lesson would have been lost on them. Thanks in part to 
the work of the Great Debate, it took the cataclysm of Pearl Harbor 
to convince the people of the “sin” in Isolationism. 

Now it is the obvious and exact inference of our investigation that 
no genuine conviction or creative realization occurred on a wide 
enough national basis to ensure change and strength and direction to 
foreign policy permanently and completely. No objectively founded 
metanoia has been as yet attained, although the painful process 
whose end is uncertain is agonizingly visible and the concomitant 
responsibility of enlightened and balanced Catholic thought, national 
and international, is critically and crucially necessary. For there is 
now some danger that having acknowledged the previous error of 
his ways, the average American may be satisfied to let it go at that 
and believe that he has fulfilled his duty to the new dispensation if 
he agrees to comu::! the United States to active participation in world 
affairs. For apparently he is willing to concede that the day is gone 
when his country can maintain its self-respect as a great power by 
retiring behind the ramparts of its own geographical enclosures. In 
today’s world, peace does not obtain from minding one’s own business 
while everybody else’s business goes to pot. At least, that is one 
lesson which he has learned since 1919. Like Charity, the defense 
of the United States may begin at home, but to be truly efficacious 
it must be carried abroad. He must understand, moreover, that mere 
willingness to go abroad is not enough. Nor is it enough to go 
abroad and expect that the rest of the world has a duty to accept 
without question any and every suggestion emanating from Wash- 
ington for the world’s peace and security, simply because Washington 
has advanced it. There are a great many nations that do not want to 
he made over into the image and likeness of the United States in order 
to be saved. 

Or, worse still, there are some Americans who find it difficult to 
accept the notion that powerful as the United States may seem to be, 
it is no longer invulnerable to attack. These are the people also who 
bristle with resentment at being told that their country is no longer 
capable of waging a successful war without the generous assistance 
of friends and allies. Here then is one lesson which the average 
American has yet to learn in 1952. To paraphrase Admiral Halsey 
adversely: In this atomic age, the American citizen is no longer free 
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to go wherever he pleases and do whatever he pleases, and to insist 
on so behaving should opposition be raised to his meanderings, 
whether it comes from his friends or from his foes, epitomizes the 
new isolationism. For if he persists in having his own way simply 
because he has become accustomed to having his own way, this 
American will soon find himself cut off from the rest of the world 
and allowed to fend for himself, until his own obstinacy will have 
brought about his fina! undoing. Then the last state of that man will 
be worse than the iirst. To isolate oneself from the rest of the world 
was folly enough in the past, though then at least it was possible to 
fight one’s way back to the fold; but to be isolated by the world 
today invites the certainty of inevitable disaster from which there 
can and will be no return. The choice, then, is not between inter- 
vention or nonintervention in world affairs; rather it lies between 
collective intervention on the one hand and unilateral intervention 
on the other. He who moves for unilateral intervention is the neo- 
isolationist par excellence. 

It is clear then that isolation is a protean phenomenon whose 
essence lies in a retreat from solidarity and responsibility, whatever 
the outer mode its attitudes may assume. It may mask the moral 
danger of a subtle imperialism, absorbing the self-regarding energies 
of an active people, or it may be expressed as a yielding to the 
negative aspects of tradition, especially when described in terms of 
purely national prestige or profit. We have seen that the mentality 
of the twenties and thirties manifested these qualities and shall find 
that the psychology of the fifties is not without them, though enorm- 
ously more confused by the complexity of global problems and 
commitments. In any case, whether accentuating fear, ignorance or 
arrogance, the isolationist mind is a negation of Christian and 
Catholic doctrine on the ideals, the principles, and the relative or 
reasoned practice of international obligation and human solidarity. 

Whatever the special circumstances which then at sundry periods 
evoked nationalist or isolationist sentiment in the American polity, 
it becomes increasingly clear that the precipitate demobilization 
following 1945 was an instance of this same fundamental distemper: 
a phantasm of escape and unreality. The national failure to assess 
sufficiently why we had gone to war had its consequence in failure 
to appreciate the need of power in the days that followed: that the 
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UN being essentially a projection of a war coalition must be based 
on a sustaining of equivalent balance in force to underwrite the 
maintenance of however precarious an international authority. The 
war had been a confused struggle between authority and power, and 
the identical theme was then cast into a wider arena. So it has proved 
a tragedy of major proportion to have permitted the dispersion and 
the dilution of American force-in-being, for it has compelled us to 
rebuild painfully the situation of power achieved during the war 
years which, had it been properly maintained, would have enabled 
us to cope with the actualities of so vast a shift in power relation- 
ships. A more objective appraisal of our position in both wars of 
this century would not have obviated the tensions and the disillusions, 
but it might have enabled us to handle problems without either ex- 
aggerated idealism or cynical reaction. Meanwhile the Far Eastern 
crisis has exasperated a nation already psychologically divided and 
has impaled its leaders on the dilemma of the unilateral and inter- 
national choices: the elusive paradox which demands that the whole 
power of the former must be put at the service of the latter policy. 
The fatal historical trap was to see the Pacific-Asiatic area as a 
unique sphere apart from global commitments and moral inter- 
nationalism, allowing ourselves to be cast in an unwitting role as 
the heir of a colonial imperialism whereof we rather than either our 
opponents or some associates have been relatively guiltless. 

It must be remembered then that in the achievement of a construc- 
tive and comprehensive policy a nation’s own tradition and will form 
but a single phase in the composite reality of international affairs. 
In this connection the people ought to realize that a mere turnover 
in the political control of the government will not guarantee that the 
means used by the party which they would remove from power can in 
fact be repudiated by the party they would put into power. If ever 
such an election promise is made, that the “outs” will serve American 
interests better than the “ins” because the former intend radically 
to alter the means by which the United States projects its power in 
the world (if such a promise is made) it ought to be dismissed as 
irresponsible and unworthy of belief, worse than any ordinary cam- 
paign promise. For it presumes either that the government of the 
United States is free to go its own way (choose its own means), which 
is a plain untruth, or that the government of the United States pro- 


poses anyhow to go its own way (which is neo-isolationism). Of 
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course the “outs” have the perfect right to claim that they are better 
prepared and equipped than the “ins” to accept the challenge which 
currently confronts the country. They must not stand before the 
people, however, and make the promise that they propose to do it by 
revising or ignoring the rules of the game of world politics. It is a 
promise which they cannot deliver, for it might involve a renuncia- 
tion of that responsibility to issues and problems which is essential 
to any valid policy. In the decades of this century, for example, the 
painful formation in various modes of an embodied international 
community is the paramount task imposed by fact and fate. Any 
program ignoring this is inadequate, one defying it is destructive. 
Whatever the outcome of the Great Debate of 1951-2, whether the 
United States prefers to continue its active association with the United 
Nations or suffers the cooperative ideal to languish by choosing to 
go its own way, the eternal problem of man’s relation to man re- 
mains to be solved. Active policy, in the sense defined at the outset, 
defined, that is, as a balance and an adaptation, would seem to be 
currently and courageously struggling amid the confusion, but would 
also seem strongly in need of clarification and strengthening. In this 
connection, the Catholic mind, helped by finding moral directive in 
explicit papal pronouncements on world federation, as well as in the 
implicit body of Catholic doctrine on political internationalism, must 
participate in such a process of reinvigoration. This is not to suggest 
a desirability of unanimity as to means, but a development of large- 
ness in mind rising beyond group and national passions—a_phe- 
nomenon that has insufficiently distinguished some Catholic elements 
in the republic who have too often let the cause of intelligent fitting 
of national policy to international ends be pursued by others of less 
light and more devotion. One may gently suggest that some Catholic 
groups have been inadequately aware of The Pattern of Responsi- 
bility.’ It may be strongly maintained that the forgings of some 
European and Atlantic unity by the Marshall Plan and by the spirit 
and implementations of General Eisenhower are concrete expressions, 
however partial, of the demand for and development of transnational 
ties. In a wider, but inevitably more diluted role the UN is equally 
an embodiment of a deeply Catholic ideal. Its superficial limita- 


3Among the valuable ideas quoted in the book is the need of cultivating a constancy 
in difficulty—that problems are to be lived with and not solved, shelved and forgotten: 


the necessity of endurance. 
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tions and even fundamental weaknesses must not be permitted to 
obscure its underlying positive character and hope. Precisely be- 
cause the twentieth century has managed to sharpen the edge of 
nationalism while lessening its liberalism, any means of controlling 
or surmounting or even disguising divisive forces must be used and 
counted a gain. In a nation and a world where Catholic and Christian 
factors are obscured, any positive tendency such as the UN must be 
counted to some extent a Catholic thing, and so be welcomed and 
nurtured. 

It is possible then to express a portion of the problem as an historic 
choice between emerging into the world arena as the primary inter- 
national power or the last of the colonial imperialisms; and in pur- 
suing the selected path to work within and without the UN structure 
to rebuild the permanent balance of power so radically altered by the 
great struggles of the early twentieth century.‘ This must be paralleled 
by constant awareness of socio-economic and regio-national demands 
for achievement and autonomy, if the global situation is not to be 
exploited to the destruction rather than the diminution of the Euro- 
pean and Western hegemony.* Because the world is too much with us, 
men who had hoped to live their lives in peaceful seclusion from the 
din of market place and battlefield now must learn to live in the 
midst of turmoil whether they like it or not. What other alternative 
have they when such immense evil is abroad in the world? Perhaps 
that is the destiny to which this generation has been called—that it 
make such consistent sacrifices on behalf of freedom as to insure 
posterity’s inheritance of its blessings. For it becomes apparent even 
in the material order that man must be willing to die in order that he 
may live. It is neither the first nor the last time that the structure of 
civilized society has been under siege. Long after the tide of com- 
munist aggression will have receded and dissolved, mankind will be 
striving to find a balance between justice and power, freedom and 
force, autonomy and authority, spontaneity and society. The particu- 
lar phase or mode of the solution is not important: but if men mean 
to be free and mature, they must never cease to strive. 


‘The cumulative writing of Mr. Walter Lippmann on the sanity and the necessity of 
balance and truce in Europe and the East come most readily to mind in this connection: 
the need of weighing commitment against power and the avoidance of historical hybris. 

5There is concentrated statistic and interpretation on this problem in an illuminating 
and arresting article from Fortnightly Review reprinted in Cross Currents, “A New Euro- 
pean Attitude in Asia,” by Tibor Mende. 





Robert Montagne tells us that 
the medieval spirit of self-ident- 
ity is being born again through 
Islam and asks the West with 
what instruments and in what 
spirit it will meet this ren- 
ascence. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 


ROBERT MONTAGNE 


In AMERICA, THE MERE WORD “IsLAM” calls to mind poetic vistas. 
Medieval towns seen from the air, nomad tribes passing in the desert, 
a Kasbah in the mountains, perhaps an immense oil field in full 
operations, or vague memories of World War II in North Africa. 
Conversations with Orientals who have settled here convey the idea 
of a world of mystery, based on a deep, simple faith, lofty and al- 
most philosophical. 

One is, of course, dimly aware that the material civilization of the 
lands of Islam is very backward compared with ours, but perhaps a 
little modern schooling will soon enable these peoples to take their 
places as our equals. 

However, people who follow current events closely are seriously 
alarmed. It seems today unimportant to ascertain the reasons for 
the unrest in these countries—which are so vital to the peace of the 
world. Some blame it on Israel, whose development has aroused 
the hatred of the Arab nations. Some consider it merely another 
phase of the bitter struggle between two hostile blocks of powers 
for oil and strategic positions. Others, again, feel that the imperial- 
ism of the West is still alive and should be compelled to surrender 
its old positions to satisfy the just aspirations of the Moslem peoples 
of the East. 

Let us raise the debate to a slightly higher level. 
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To Europeans, who have lived for many years in Moslem coun- 
tries, and have studied their history and know all the aspects of its 
revival, the conflicts flaring up today are but a part of the great 
struggle which for centuries has separated Christendom and Islam. 
This is the old pattern we know only too well. The Moslem conquest 
of the Christian Empire of Byzantium, the Crusades, the Arab march 
to the very gates of Vienna, the Spanish reconquista and then the 
Russian victories over the Turks, the expansion of the West to the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean—all these events give the old 
nations of Europe a background of experience. Let us now draw on 
this experience to interpret the present struggle, in which Christians 
the world over are now participants and no longer merely spectators. 

Let us go back to the pure source of the doctrines of Islam, as 
set forth in their present form between the seventh and the thir- 
teenth centuries. Islam unites 350 million human beings in an 
ardent faith in One God, a vast community which is not, generally 
speaking, split by divergent sects and is much more homogeneous 


than Christianity, divided as it is into rival groups. 
Mohammed, who is known as the “seal,” or the last, of the 
Prophets, from Noah to Abraham and Jesus, was given a clear and 


eloquent revelation of the Eternal Mind of God, in his own language, 
that is, Arabic, to be imparted by him to the Children of Ishmail and 
then to the whole world. 

The Koran, book of books, is timeless and increate. It is con- 
sidered almost a sacrilege even to attempt to translate it. 

God is omnipotent and is constantly creating the world. Men are 
his slaves and obey his law, which prescribes every detail of daily 
life. There can never be any doubt as to the prophetic message, 
which cannot be analyzed by the rules of modern critique since it 
gives us the thoughts of God himself. 

Those who believe in the Koran will be saved. But the Christians, 
who have not understood the Scriptures, and the Jews, who have fal- 
sified Holy Writ, since their books differ from the Koran—are con- 
demned to hell. 

The Moslems are God’s chosen people. They must guard against 
idolatry, against associating with God anything that has been created, 
and against all heretical innovations which do not conform to the 
law. The Believers must always follow the pure tradition of Abra- 
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ham. Hence Islam is forever contemplating its past, the ancient 
prophets, Mohammed, and the generation of his companions, who 
lived during the golden age of Islam. 

Within this closed system, many excellent virtues of incredible 
intensity have flourished—resignation, patience, piety and mutual 
aid. Islam is a religion without priests, but has a highly developed 
community spirit. The man who follows all the detailed prescrip- 
tions of the Law of God had no need of initiative. There is wide- 
spread solidarity among believers, and like the Bedouin who draw 
water from a very deep well, according to the consecrated saying, 
“They all pull together on the rope of God.” Five times a day they 
pray, all at the same time, all with their faces turned toward Mecca, 
the Holy City, where they journey at least once in a lifetime on a 
pilgrimage to the Sacred Shrine. 

The state is theocratic. The prince is entrusted with applying the 
same law everywhere—the law of God. Dividing communities into 
states is merely a matter of convenience. As newly conquered tribes 
around them came under the law, the empire of Islam grew, as 
God promised his Believers it would, despite the imperfections of 
men and their quarrels, which are mere incidents. 

This religious civilization, which fell heir to the intellectual and 
material riches of Byzantium, had its period of splendor between 
the ninth and the thirteenth centuries. During these years, Islam 
asserted its superiority over the Christians and Jews who had dwelt 
for centuries in the lands they conquered. Their presence was toler- 
ated with a certain amount of generosity, because they too were 
“peoples of the Scriptures,” and they too possessed the sacred books. 
But they were subjected to a humiliating regime of so-called “pro- 
tection” and became underprivileged citizens. 

After the victory over the Crusaders, when the power of Islam, 
enhanced by the might of the conquered Ottoman Empire, extended 
from the borders of Persia to the limits of Morocco, in the very pride 
of its strength, it withdrew from the West, just when the Renaissance 
ushered in the irresistible beginning of our own modern civilization. 
From that day onwards, the slow decadence of Islam set in, a som- 
nolence that was to remain undisturbed until the nineteenth century. 

The civilization of the cities stagnated; science, inexorably locked 
within the magic circle of theology and scholasticism, became cod- 
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ified. Lulled by a fatalism scarcely touched by political upheavals, 
men lived without fear, with the absolute certainty of belonging to 
the best people of the earth. Their awakening was to be terrible. It 
came at two different periods. For the first time their eyes were 
opened for a moment. The second time they stared in utter horror. 


* 


When the Russian victories over the Turks were first realized by 
the Believers, when they were made aware of the expeditions of 
Bonaparte and of the political and economic expansion of England 
and France in the East, although their pride was hurt they were not 
disconcerted. Their faith was too deep and too simple. 

The theologians were the first to inquire into the situation. 
Obviously the state of Islam was scandalous—how could a civiliza- 
tion founded by God suddenly find itself in a position of inferiority 
before the Infidels? What could be the reasons for these tribulations? 
Djemel ed din el Afghani, a famous doctor of the law, with reformist 
tendencies, who was also a great political agitator, visited France 
and England around 1880, and talked with Spencer and Renan. On 
returning from his travels, he wrote a book against the West, 
A Refutation of Materialism. The Westerners, he said, had con- 
quered material power. To overthrow them it would be necessary 
first to imitate their methods, to use their weapons, but at the same 
time it was also imperative to return to the true faith, stripped of 
all heretical innovations and deviations. This is an old Semitic 
attitude. 

The Jewish prophets of old had so often spoken to their peoples 
in similar terms: “O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God... . 
Hearken to the precepts of life. . . . Thou hast abandoned the source 
of all wisdom and therefore thou has been cast out into the realm of 
the dead.” 

So, imitation of the techniques of the West and a revived practice 
of the Law would suffice to return Islam to its supremacy over the 
nations of the infidels. It is the creed of a chosen people. 

In their simple faith, the people did not believe otherwise. 

In this connection, I had a very interesting personal experience, 
and the lesson it taught me has always remained fresh in my mind. 
Let me tell you about it. 
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As a young naval officer in North Africa in 1919, I was sent to 
give a demonstration of the power of France to the only partly sub- 
dued tribes, to show these mountaineers that France had really won 
the war, despite what the Spaniards tried to tell them, and that the 
Kaiser, who was a friend of Islam, would not send German planes 
to drive the French out again. I was instructed to display the French 
colors and to fly very low over one of the great annual Arab fairs, 
where some 10,000 persons were gathered. 

After flying over this immense multitude for an hour, the noise 
of the plane’s motor frightening their sheep, cows and camels, I set 
the plane down with great satisfaction on a nearby lagoon and 
alighted to enjoy my success. 

Soon after I grounded, a simple man of the people, perhaps one 
of the few village literates, began to explain to the crowd that quickly 
gathered to inspect this gigantic bird what they should think of this 
manifestation of power. And this is what he told them: “You have 
heard all this noise,” he said, “but do not be afraid, I will tell you 
all about it. The Christians—may God curse them—stole the secret 
of the Prophet David—may God be satisfied with him. This secret 
is called a motor. They put it in their boats and they rapidly cross 
the oceans, they put it on their carriages and make trains to run on 
wheels with smoke, they put it on wooden crates and they fly and 
make all that noise. All Christians will go to hell, God alone is 
powerful and strong. Remain always steadfast in your faith,” and 
the immense crowd answered “Amen.” 


* 


However, their first rather presumptuous reaction of self-con- 
fidence was followed by a period of deep unrest. The penetration of 
the West continued slowly. Its ideas, its institutions, its merchandise, 
its material forms of life trickled through the gaping holes in the 
crumbling ramparts of Islam. Internal crises multiplied. However, 
we will not stop to examine at this point the economic upheaval 
caused by our expansion, the ruin of local handicrafts, the sudden 
introduction of money, so fatal to their closed economic systems, the 
unsettling of their markets, the exodus of men to work in the cities, 
factories and mines. Let us rather consider the moral effects. 

Western education, as a rule, makes the Arab skeptical and in- 
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different to religion. The prestige of the traditional, medieval and 
theological teaching is gone. Timid attempts indeed have been made 
to modernize religion, but they have not been able, as Catholics and 
Protestants have been, to harmonize religion and science, to restore 
confidence and reassure the alarmed masses who vaguely feel the 
increasing strength of the West. And, of course, one of the natural 
results of this return to the religion of the past, of this endeavor to 
eradicate all new beliefs, has been to give modern Islam an even 
more puritanical and legalist form. The brotherhoods are falling 
into decay. The deep mysticism of the masses has been struck at its 
very roots. Except perhaps in a few regions of Pakistan, the present 
educated classes have no influence whatsoever over the religious life 
of the people. 

Consequently, among the vast masses of ignorant Moslems, who 
are precisely those who suffer most from the social and economic 
upheavals inherent in the rise of Western civilization, the naive 
faith has remained intact and has retained all its power. It is they 
who today cherish the faith of Islam, it is they who most deeply feel 
the humiliation of the decline of Islam before the growing power 
of the civilization developed by the “Christians.” 

It is noteworthy that this is exactly the opposite of what is hap- 
pening in our Christian countries. With us the masses of the people 
have become indifferent, whereas an élite, small in numbers it is 
true, but surprisingly ardent, is sometimes keeping alive the flame 
of religious ideals. As you are aware, Trappist monks have founded 
monasteries over here, and not a year passes in France without the 
foundation of a new religious order, while Protestantism is stead- 
fastly pursuing its worldwide program of unification. 

In a different field, that of the moral education of its young people, 
particularly of women, at long last released from their millennial 
confinement through the influence of the West, the uneasiness is even 
greater, the confusion even more complete. 

Woman has never played any part in Islam. She has always been 
suspected of harboring the old traditions of witchcraft and of cus- 
toms antedating the prophetic revelation. 

Unlike our own priests and ministers, the doctors of the law of 
Islam have not been wise in their spiritual leadership of women. 
When teaching them their duties, they offended them by regulations 
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which might have been lifted intact from the book of Leviticus, that 
most formal of all the books of ancient Israel. 

In any case, it is difficult for Moslems to control in any orderly 
manner this liberation of Arab women along Western lines. Islam 
no longer holds them. No sooner are they emancipated than they 
go to extremes and then resent even a semblance of control. At last, 
after three generations of their sons have been educated in our 
modern schools, the Algerian Berbers, still semiliterate but very 
pious, are beginning to send their daughters to school, but they are 
fearful of the consequences of their temerity. Oddly enough, they 
have appealed to Catholic nuns to teach their daughters, even offer- 
ing to build the schools and pay for their maintenance. Likewise, 
some years ago, some young nationalists from Fez were in Paris, 
looking for Christian schoolteachers to instruct and educate their 
sisters. 

Even more extraordinary are the rare conversions to Christianity. 
They always cause a tremendous sensation. Although they are too 
few to be of any statistical importance, they are of deep significance. 
The most famous case is that of a young Moroccan student some 
twenty years ago. He was considered the most brilliant and most 
religious young man of his generation. It was said of him that “if 
anybody can revive Islam, it is he.” He became a Christian, joined 
the Franciscan order and remained a monk all his life, although he 
never gave up his nationalist aspirations—tragic testimony of the 
paucity of the spiritual resources of Islam, unable to satisfy the 
hunger of souls searching for God. 

However, let us not generalize. And besides, Islam also has occa- 
sional converts from Christianity, sometimes even educated and cul- 
tured persons. I recall the case of a French inspector of finance, 
married to a Moslem woman, living in a Berber village, who became 
the Moslem guide of the whole tribe. It is true that, later on, not 
knowing how to bring up his daughter, he sent her to the Christian 
nuns at Meknes. 

The important thing remains that the once mighty fortress of 
Islam is no longer impenetrable. Outside influences do creep in, 
despite the often violent collective reactions of anger, which even 
provoke riots. High-minded souls sometimes dream of working out 
an understanding with Christianity, based on their joint profession 
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of monotheism. However, it is always difficult to know whether these 
are not tactical alliances for the purpose of combating either atheistic 
communism or the Jews or colonization. 

It is likewise true that in the regions which are least disturbed 
by the penetration of the West, the deep traditional life of Islam 
continues undisturbed. It is still not unusual for a Moslem friend 
brought up along the old theological lines to say to you quietly, in 
private, “You know our holy Book, you are an honest man, confess 
with me that there is no other God than God, that Mohammed is his 
prophet and you will go to Heaven.” 

And all this time, on the southern borders of Islam facing tropical 
Africa, the conversion of the pagans has been going on uninterrupted- 
ly for centuries by a sort of osmosis. In fact, it was probably 
accelerated because we had succeeded in establishing peace among 
these tribes and also because of the modern means of propaganda 
we have invented. 

Catholics and Protestants claim to have converted one-fifth of the 
Negroes of Africa, but Islam has converted one-third of them. And 
we cannot be too sure, either, that the inevitable disintegration of 
pagan society which is happening before our eyes will necessarily 
end in the victory of Christianity over Islam. 


* 


Be that as it may, during the 150 years of Islamo-Christian con- 
tacts, Christian ideas have slowly penetrated the Moslem world. 
However, a sudden change has recently taken place, a violent rever- 
sion to the old cohesion has occurred, a sort of desperate effort to 
throw off the West, to close the doors against its influence. We must 
seek the reason of this revolt, for this will explain many of the 
striking headlines in our daily papers. 

For the last fifty years, Christian missionaries in the East, Catholic 
and Protestant alike, have encouraged the use of the Arab language, 
which has now ceased to be merely the language of theology and 
has become the language of modern and national intercourse. This 
new common language made it possible to found a press, which im- 
mediately placed itself at the service of Islam—naturally enough, 
since it can now reach the masses who have remained religious. Then 
again, the radio and other means of communication have favored 
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the exchange of ideas, have multiplied pilgrimages, and made pos- 
sible great assemblies of believers. In short, the Moslem world, with- 
out effort on its part, has enjoyed the benefits conferred by “the secret 
stolen from the Prophet David.” 

This cohesion was crystallized by the recent Judeo-Arab conflict 
in Palestine. It was originally a local conflict, although it did involve 
possession of the Holy Land, which the Moslems also regard as their 
sanctuary. At first the Israeli were confronted by a coalition of Arab 
patriots, mostly Moslems but including a few Oriental Christians; 
the latter were mainly Greek Orthodox, who for centuries had lived 
under the influence of Islam. After having encouraged the founda- 
tion of the Jewish national home, England favored the Pan-Arab 
coalition against Israel. German-Italian propaganda deliberately 
incited the hatred of the masses against Israel. After 1930, with the 
irresistible surge of Jewish immigration to Palestine, a conflict be- 


came inevitable. 

The two antagonists called upon all their resources everywhere. 
The Israeli were aided by the entire Diaspora; the Arabs had the 
support of all Islam. With the military defeat of the Arabs, who 
by fighting sought the judgment of God, a feeling of humiliation and 


rage seized all Oriental Islam. The Jews dwelling in Oriental coun- 
tries, such as the Yemen, Iraq and Tripoli, were brutally driven out. 
The Christians of the Orient also felt the counterattack of popular 
fanaticism aimed at “the people of the Scriptures.” 

I myself feel that we Christians are somewhat to blame in this 
connection. We failed in 1948 in our duty to hold out the olive 
branch between Israel and Ishmael, by insisting on a Christian 
Jerusalem withdrawn from the conflict. It may still not be too late 
to consider the idea again. 

This mobilization of the elemental forces of Islam occurred pre- 
cisely when a great change was taking place in the conduct of political 
affairs in the Orient. The old bourgeois élites, skeptical but shrewd, 
were being slowly replaced by a new generation which had grown 
up in the troubled period when fascist ideologies had developed the 
habit of enlisting the masses and the young into para-military organ- 
izations which were then thrown into the political field. At the same 
time, modern means of propaganda allowed demagogues to call the 
people together and lead them with religious slogans. Terrorism, 
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that old tradition of Oriental politics, perhaps revived by the example 
of Israel, soon took over the movement. Thus the unlimited potential 
power of the faithful Moslem masses, naive and brutal, soon exceeds 
the authority of those who try to use it or lead it. We all know the 
consequences. Statesmen who are wise enough to counsel moderate 
solutions of the difficulties are assassinated one after the other. Riots 
break out, towns are set in flames, and the enemies of Islam are 
eliminated. Thus in a short time because of the Arab League, local 
conflicts between Arabs and the West are turned into wars for the 
liberation of Islam, which in a supreme effort is attempting to shake 
off Christianity with its moral and material ascendancy. 

In the present discussions between Great Britain and Egypt over 
the future of the Sudan, for instance, the Nationalist leaders of 
E'gypt, Morocco, Algeria and Tripoli sent an appeal to their brother 
Moslems of the Upper Nile. In this document they invoke and quote 
verses from the Koran forbidding Believers to make pacts with 
Infidels and implore their co-religionists to throw themselves immedi- 
ately into the arms of their brothers of Cairo. For us such a theo- 
logical argument is unanswerable. 

They speak to the West in its own language, using the words 
“nation” and “independence,” but the Moslem masses who would 
become the real masters would involve their élites in the pursuit of 
its newfound unity, of its renewed religious power, and the masses 
understand only the words of Islam: faith and superiority over the 
Infidels. The medieval spirit is being born again and all the moral 
and intellectual conquests of the West are in jeopardy. Even the 
fear of communism that haunts the wealthy favors this elemental 
religious reaction. Supreme victory of Russia! She favors this 
fanaticism, knowing full well that the patient work of understanding 
pursued by the West for so many generations in the world of Islam 
will be destroyed thereby. Let them free the Moslem peoples—they 
are so weak it will be easy to control them later on. 

Exasperated nationalism, humiliated Islam, nascent communism 
in a partly disintegrated society—these conclude alliances, tactical 
alliances with a Russian imperialism hungry for territory, and 
Christianity bears the brunt. 

The future world this reaction contemplates bears no resemblance 
whatsoever to the world so bravely outlined by the San Francisco 
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Charter. Instead of the family of nations of the East taking their 
place with us at a round table to discuss the common interests of free 
peoples, a great, exclusive and closed community of medieval Islam 
is being openly formed. If tomorrow the Sudan can be included 
in this alliance, Islam will be on the road to Black Africa, raising 
everywhere the question of the relationships between Moslems and 
pagans. When it can claim all of North Africa, from Libya to 
Morocco, Islam will have accomplished its dream of closing the 
Mediterranean once more for its own purposes. It will at first make 
an attempt to exploit for Islam’s own benefit the natural riches dis- 
covered by the West, but:the old Islamic community, the "Umma, 
only just rejuvenated, will soon isolate itself and again lapse into 
its old dream. 

In addition to a vast, closed and hostile continent reserved to the 
yellow race, we shall have Islam, closed to all but true Believers, 
and eventually Black Africa too will break away from its contacts 
with the West. 

But even then, there is no guarantee that these closed systems will 
live in harmony. Already latent conflicts threaten Islam and India, 
and Islam and Black Africa—part pagan, part Christian. And we 
may be sure that all this is being noted with satisfaction on the vast 
continent that extends from Vladivostok to Prague. 

Of course, things have not quite reached this point. Islam has not 
yet succeeded in shaking off all Western influence. The patient 
work of centuries has not been entirely in vain. The fragile barrier 
formed in the East by modern Turkey, semi-Christian Lebanon and 
the State of Israel still stands firm although badly battered. Two 
million Christians and Jews living on the shores of North Africa 
still link Islam with the outside world. 

However, to a very great extent the future depends on the skill 
and intelligence of our statesmen and their advisers. Will they be 
wise enough to circumvent political maneuverings, to avoid the snares 
set for them, to prevent coalitions directed against them and secretly 
encouraged by our enemies? The answer to this will be known within 
the very near future. The next two years will probably be decisive. 
Even if we suppose that we are able to keep Islam open to the in- 
fluence of the West, the great fundamental problem of the relation- 
ship between Islam and Christianity will still remain. In the final 
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analysis, everything will depend on moral forces, and not on an 
array of material power. 

Will the pressure brought to bear on the best elements of the East 
be able to revive a modern, spiritual form of Islam? Will the 
mystical movements that spring up here and there in out of the way 
places of the Sudan or in Algeria be able to rekindle the dying 
flame? Six months ago, in Paris, I received the visit of a Turkish 
official from the office of Public Worship. He came to study our 
methods of training the clergy, because, he said, they were so digni- 
fied, so consecrated to religion. He hopes to learn from us how to 
train their Moslem counterparts. 

Will others follow this example? Will we one day see Moslems 
come to Europe to study our vibrant social Christianity so as to seek 
a solution of the problems that beset their élite and their proletariat? 
Already in Islam they speak of “the social doctrine of the Koran.” 
Will they be able to interpret it into modern terms? Will the Koran 
itself become the object of scientific research to separate its eternal 
verities from the historical contingencies and legends mixed in with 
them? 

All this depends on the vitality of Islam, but it also depends on our 
own. If our Christianity still has something to offer, if its mystical 
values are intact, if its moral doctrine is generous, if our faith is 
strong, then, and only then, will we earn the friendship and esteem 
of Islam. Behind the often terrifying mask of our power, the reassur- 
ing smile of wisdom will appear. 

I have just said that the coming two years will undoubtedly decide 
the political future of the world. But the future of religions is not 
measured by the span of years. Their changes are measured in terms 
of centuries. God is never in a hurry. He has all eternity before 
Him, and yet He works only with our aid. This is why, in this great 
modern drama, God demands of us—as perhaps never before— 
wisdom, prudence, skill and at the same time faith and charity. 





Profound but strange currents 
of modern thought and of a 
growing passion for contempla- 
tive experience meet in our day 
—in the soul of Simone Weil. 
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IN HIS INTRODUCTION TO La Pesanteur et la Grace, Gustave Thibon 
insists that Simone Weil’s works must be considered the writings of 
a mystic, rather than a philosopher’s doctrine. This seems certainly 
true in a large measure; however, the mystic faculty in Simone Weil 
was so closely tied to a strongly dialectical bent of mind and the need 
to conceptualize experience that it would seem of the greatest im- 
portance to distinguish these two aspects clearly and to try to under- 
stand their relation. The oscillation in her work between experience 
and concept may account for the discrepancies that mark her writings, 
for the strange mingling of Christian and non-Christian elements, and 
for the intense anguish of her spiritual quest. This quest was most 
intimately linked to the crucial problems of contemporary thought. 

Simone Weil died in England eight years ago at the age of thirty- 
three. It is most regrettable that the introduction of Fr. Perrin to the 
original French edition of Waiting on God could not be incorporated 
in the English translation. In his biographical sketch an extraordi- 
nary life of Christian compassion and suffering is revealed to us. 
An intellectual of astounding power, she was at the same time en- 
dowed with equally astounding and most feminine gifts of devotion 
and surrender. In all her writings one finds a great tension between 
her specific, personal gift of participating, on the one hand, in the 
mystery of Christ’s love and the Cross and, on the other, the need to 
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relate this experience, in philosophical terms, not only to the con- 
temporary world of which she felt completely and actively a part, 
but, beyond that, to all time and all space, to the whole human and 
nonhuman cosmos. The mystic and the philosopher in her never 
ceased striving for unity, that unity so difficult to attain that it may 
be aptly called, to use her own terms, a unity across an “infinite 
separation.” It was achieved perfectly only once; that was in the 
Middle Ages when theology was the undisputed mistress of philos- 
ophy and of all the realms of knowledge. In the twentieth century, 
where an absolute determinism of certain social sciences reigns side 
by side with an equally absolute relativism in many realms of critical 
and speculative thought, such an attempt to reconcile faith, the very 
domain of freedom, with precisely those deterministic modes of think- 
ing appears the most hazardous of all adventures. This adventure 
may sadden and has indeed saddened many Christians in France’ 
and in this country since the recent publication of two of her works 
in English*. They have seen in Simone Weil’s ultimate refusal to 
enter the Catholic Church—in spite of her expressed great longing to 
do so—the terrible price she had to pay for her boldness. Yet, there 
lies at the same time the great significance of her work: convinced 
of the universality of the Revelation, she has created a greater aware- 
ness of the ever-growing task of relating anew the Christian Revela- 
tion to our own apparently God-forsaken time, to pre-Christian and 
non-Christian civilizations and to the cosmos at large. As she was not 
a Catholic and persistently, often with violent injustice, reproached 
Catholicism for its lack of true universality, it must not surprise or 
shock one if, next to the most profound insight and affirmation of 
certain dogmas of the Church, there are aspects in her thought of an 
irreducibly non-Christian nature. It is the purpose of this paper to 
analyze Simone Weil’s attempt to reconcile her vision of Christ, and 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and the Passion, with her explicitly 
Pythagorean and in many ways contemporary conception of the uni- 
verse—an attempt marked by a dialectic of contradiction and analogy 
which she adopted from Plato. 


1Cf. Marcel Moré’s article “La Pensée Religieuse de Simone Weil,” Dieu Vivant 


Paris), no. 17. 
*They are Waiting on God (London: Routledge and Kegan, Ltd., 1951), and The Need 


for Roots (New York: Putnam, 1952). 
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The cornerstone of Simone Weil’s personal experience, which she 
made the cornerstone of her dialectic, is the absence of God in the 
world. More than any other period in human history, the contem- 
porary world appeared to her as a world delivered into the power of 
hostile, blind, anonymous mechanisms, grinding human beings into 
fragments in a hell of wars, destruction, destitution and moral injury. 
Yet this very world and its infinite despair revealed itself to her as 
the most perfect manifestation of the mystery of creation and divine 
love. For God’s act of creation, as defined by her, was and for ever 
remains an act of abdication. In creating the universe, God, the per- 
fect being, He in whom rests all being and all power, divested Him- 
self of these very attributes and endowed the cosmos with them in a 
gift of love. Divine omnipotence took on the form of an impersonal, 
mathematically rigorous necessity from which nothing can escape, 
and became the omnipotence of physical, mechanical determinism; 
just as divine being assumed, in the cosmos, the multiple pseudo- 
forms of being that compose the inanimate and animate world of 
creatures. This act then was an act of separation. The supernatural 
plane of divine grace and freedom, of light and eternity, of truth and 
love separated itself irrevocably from the natural plane of creation, 
a plane subject to total necessity, to the inexorable laws of time and 
gravity, to infinite multiplicity. If God’s is a face of light, the face 
cf the world is blind and bears an infinite number of masks to conceal 
its blindness. 

According to this conception, any direct divine intervention in time 
and space is inconceivable. Wholly true to the systems of such early 
Greek philosophers as Leucippus and Anaximander as well as to the 
Pythagorean doctrine of relations, Simone Weil would say that the 
providence ruling over the universe is an absolutely impersonal one. 
It excludes the possibility of a single movement of whim or compas- 
sion of a free God. Claiming this vision of God to be the foundation 
of Christ’s teaching as well, she makes reference to numerous pas- 
sages in the Gospel which stress the impersonal nature of providence; 
notably, Matthew 5:45, Mark 4:26 and the parable of the sower. 
The immediate difficulty that the Christian will find with this rigidly 
structural conception is that it is bound to deny the existence of grace 
as a free, spontaneous, dynamic gift of a most personal nature. For 
Simone Weil, however, this denial itself assumed a capital positive 
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significance. Because everything in the universe is a contradiction, 
because the act of creation was an act of “decreation” or abdication 
(hence an ultimate act of contradiction), so the cosmos is seen by 
her as the very contradiction of God. This contradiction gives birth 
to a drama, if one can speak of drama in such a statically conceived 
order. And surely it belongs to the mystic, more than to the philos- 
opher. It is the drama of transfiguration, in which the cup of contra- 
diction, emptied with love, becomes a cup of sweetness, in which the 
purely negative finds its correlation in the purely positive, total 
necessity correlates itself to divine freedom, void to plenitude, ab- 
sence to presence, contradiction to analogy. 

It is the drama of man’s destiny, which is suspended between these 
two planes of reality, the supernatural and the natural. In man, the 
great contradiction is fully manifest. Created in the image of God, 
he is endowed with a direct semblance of the being, the freedom and 
the power that God has relinquished in His act of abdication. In this, 
Simone Weil sees man’s apparent greatness and his very real doom. 
Conceiving the nature of man as totally subject to the laws of time 
and gravity, belonging totally to the order of creation, hence of non- 
being, she sees him yet lacking in the total, blind obedience to the 
laws of necessity which marks the natural order’s perfect response to 
God. The perfectly passive submission of inanimate matter to the 
forces which move it is the perfect analogue of God’s initial abdica- 
tion. But man is caught in the net of contradiction, in the burning 
paradox that consists in his being enclosed and mastered by the cycle 
of multiple, crushing determinisms, while yet being allowed to appre- 
hend the existence of God and to aspire to God’s freedom. 

There are repeated references to Plato’s myth of the cave, which 


depicts the condition of man dwelling in the realm of shadows and 
appearances, his back turned to the light, his eyes, blinded by the 
darkness, mistaking the flat shadows on the wall for true substances. 
Woe if in his blindness he seeks to raise himself above this order 
which is his true abode. Man is incapable of taking by himself a 
single step in the vertical with impunity. The prompt punishment for 
such a step, which defies his true state of non-being, is a reverse 


movement which hurls him down again and which he is powerless to 
check. Every direct move he makes, in disobedience, to extricate 
himself out of the net of contradiction enmeshes him in it all the 
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more deeply, for the will is defied by inner and outer necessities; 
and apparently free patterns and actions merely serve to deepen the 
inner abyss and numb the soul. “Our life is impossibility, ab- 
surdity,” she wrote in La Pesanteur et la Grace. Pascal uttered this 
same cry three hundred years before her. How much more blatant 
this contradiction and absurdity have become in the meantime, dis- 
couraging all purely natural manifestations of faith and hope. 
“Everything that we desire is in contradiction with the conditions or 
the consequences that are attached to it; every affirmation we make 
implies a contrary affirmation; all our feelings are mingled with 
feelings of a contrary nature. This is because we ourselves are a 
contradiction, being creatures, being God and infinitely different 
from God.” A little further down, this existential anguish is trans- 
lated into a metaphysical certainty: “Contradiction alone is the proof 
that we are not everything. Our misery is caused by contradiction 
and the sense of our misery is a sense of reality. For we do not pro- 
duce our misery. It is real. That is why it must be cherished. All 
the rest is imaginary.”” 

Woe to man if he flees from affliction, if he fails to pierce the 
“screen that hides God,” that is designed for him above all by a 


loving God’s subtle devices. This screen of unreality, darkness, and 
affliction is a lover’s challenge to the beloved to seek him within and 
beyond, to discover his presence in his absence. 

The clash of mystic vision and dialectical thought is nowhere more 
apparent than in those pages, where Simone Weil speaks of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. It is there that the constraining and limiting 
effect of her unrelenting logical absolutism is most painfully ap- 


parent. 
“Christmas should be as sorrowful a feast as Good Friday,” she 


wrote. For God’s birth into this world of time and space was an 
ultimate act of sacrifice, analogous to the act of creation. “The In- 
carnation is but a figuration of creation. God abdicated by giving 
us existence. We abdicate and thus become like God in refusing it.” 
We, that is, humanity, are here seen as a correlation to Christ. Apply- 
ing the principle of contradiction and analogy to the Trinity in a 
completely non-Christian way, Simone Weil saw the coitradiction 


3Simone Weil, La Pesanteur et la Grace (Paris: Plon, 1948), p. 112. 
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between God and matter become manifest in the relation between the 
first two persons, Father and Son. Christ, in the mystery of the In- 
carnation, separated himself from His divinity, to assume the form 
of a creature, the perfect creature, pure victim of necessity, in the 
suffering, blind obedience of inert matter. This concept of a Christ 
divested of His divinity reveals the major violence her dialectic has 
done to the Christian revelation. By a rigid division carried into the 
very heart of the Trinity, she saw the Crucified Son as belonging to 
the realm of the here and now, and thus made Him the incarnation 
not of the creator but of all of creation, and stripping this most cen- 
tral of the Christian mysteries of its dynamic life and of its vital 
eschatological implications. 

To the Christian the Incarnation is a most joyous event. It spells 
to him God’s all-transfiguring presence in the world and the end of 
the infinite separation between time and eternity, between creature 
and creator. It spells the promise of redemption and bliss. Even in 
the most austere writings of such mystics as St. John of the Cross for 
whom all life was resumed in the Passion, there is still always a deep 
joy of anticipation. In the spiritual testimony of Simone Weil, this 
joy is absent. If it were not for this singular absence, she might well 
be the great twentieth-century daughter of St. John, for no one has 
lived and explored as she did the dark night of the contemporary 
soul in search of its God. 

She is most related to the contemporary problem, one feels, in her 
shrinking from any direct affirmation of faith and in her subsequent 
need to translate the most immediate experiences of grace and love 
in negative terms, in order to make them acceptable to the intellect’s 
demand for absolute purity and universality. 

Compelled henceforth to refuse all promise of resurrection and 
salvation, all the positive fruits of the redeeming passion of God 
Himself, she contemplated the Passion of Christ in the light of human 
destiny. She found in it the perfect correlation and expression of 
human affliction and, more particularly, of that suffering of the inno- 
cent which marks our period of death, violence and anonymity. In 
the essay “The Love of God and Affliction,”* which is a magnificent 
and shattering contemplation on the nature of affliction and its rela- 
tion to divine love, she points to the mysterious relation between the 


‘Waiting on God, op. cit., 61 ff. 
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suffering of the innocent and the moment of Christ on the Cross in 
the agony of total abandonment. “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” This is the cry of untold millions struck in the center 
of their souls by the forces of a cruel and undiscerning mechanism 
which destroys life, and is apparently unchecked by a loving provi- 
dence. “As for us men, our misery gives us the infinitely precious 
privilege of sharing in this distance placed between the Father and 
His Son. This distance is only separation, however, for those who 
love.”” “Only he who like Job in the pit of affliction still attempts 
to love God experiences the bitterness of suffering in its fullness and 
in the very center of his soul. If he gave up loving God he would not 
suffer in the same way. The same is true for Prometheus. In this 
state the soul is torn apart, nailed to the two poles of creation, inert 
matter and God. This tearing is the reproduction in a finite soul of 
the creative act of God. Perhaps it is necessary to go through that, in 
order to leave creation and to return to its principle.” The very 
anguish of the abandoned Christ is a good because it is love. The 
Cross marks the abandonment of the creature stripped of all appear- 
ances, of all consolations, naked in his suffering, emptied nature. 
It also marks the perfect submission to necessity which is the only 
form of love possible to creation; in a mysterious transcendance of 
contradiction, this negative form of love restores to God’s love its 
positive face. Necessity accepted with love becomes freedom. 
“Negation is the pathway to eternity.”’ In the Cross, the principle 
of contradiction is resolved in a supernatural harmony. In the 
direct confrontation of the two perfect acts of love, the divine act of 
withdrawal and the creature’s loving acceptance of its abandonment, 
the “infinite separation” is bridged, the “screen that hides God” is 
pierced and gives way to the harmony of transcendance. This har- 
mony is the light of love, the third person of the Trinity, the closing 
of the Pythagorean triangle. In the mystic light it radiates, “the 
entire universe is only a vast metaphor,”* perceived suddenly as a 
multiplicity of diverse and partial aspects of a single good. All 
phenomena assume their place on that vertical scale of reality which 


5[bid., p. 81. 

6Simone Weil, La Connaissance Surnaturelle (Paris: N.R.F., 1950), p. 298. 
Ibid., p. 73. 

8Ibid., p. 44. 
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leads the vision of the mystic lover or the initiated from the lowest 
level of darkness to the plane of light and harmony. To refer again 
to Plato’s myth of the cave: “when the captive is in darkness, he 
thinks that he has sight, but actually he is in darkness. But when 
he enters the light which dazzles him he believes himself to be blind. 
This is what Saint John of the Cross calls the sense of damnation.”’’ 
The scale of knowledge in Plato, she wrote, has only this meaning: 
to prepare the spirit to rise to the point where it grasps the simul- 
taneous truth of contraries. ‘“‘How else can one love God if not from 
* This rise then is a descent. And the highest 
moment of vision is the Cross. 


this point of view?”’ 


Simone Weil’s meditations on the Cross belong to the purest ex- 


“supernatural knowledge.” 


pressions of her mystic genius, of her 
Yet, even there, what is of the highest truth in the mystical order of 
knowledge is translated by her in philosophical terms that tend to 
remove it from the positive, dynamic character of the Christian con- 
ception of the world. Struck by her profound vision of the expiative 
and purifying power of suffering, one misses the absence of any 
meditation on the redemptive power of God’s suffering which has 
once and for all loosened the chains of time and gravity for all men; 
which is and remains a personal reality, interceding in behalf of 


everyone who believes. Once more, one feels that the contradiction, 
the separation, is stated in too absolute terms. God, in the Christian 
conception, is not a purely negative reality, absent from time and 
space. He is present every time He bestows His grace in a personal, 
gratuitous way. This gratuitous element in the divine life is com- 


pletely denied. 

Simone Weil’s conception of love has a pure, negative quality 
that corresponds to her conception of man’s essential non-being. It 
consists of attention and consent. These two faculties are related 
hut at the same time also distinct from the directly positive aspect 
of prayer which, beyond being an act of attention and submission, 
is also an active appeal to grace. It also excludes all direct exercise 
of a free will. Her love is the amor fati, the stoic acceptance of an 
immutable, static universal order. “True Stoicism, the Stoicism of 
the Greeks,” she wrote, “from which Saint John, or possibly Christ, 

“Tbid., p. 204. 

I bid., p. 50. 
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borrowed the terms of ‘logos’ and ‘pneuma,’ is purely desire, piety 
and love. It is full of humility.”” And a little further on: “Seek- 
ing leads us astray. Man should do nothing but wait for the good 
and keep evil away. In the constant turning and returning of which 
our human condition is made up, true virtue in every domain is 
negative, at least in appearance. This waiting for goodness and 
truth is, however, something more intense than any searching.” ” 
And she concluded: “Why could it not be said that the contemplation 
of the essential contradiction of the human condition is the exercise 
of the highest faculty?” In the amor fati or love of an impersonal 
providence, and in the descent into the void of cosmic, physical, psy- 
chological phenomena, the will is abolished, the senses are muted, 
the point of view eliminated; the soul becomes as pure, inert matter 
and is transported into the realm of pure relations. Simone Weil 
likens this process of transcendance to the miracle of Cana: the 
miracle of Cana is the union of pure water and eternal light, the 
transmutation of water into wine. The direct union of the divine 
spirit with inert matter, this is the perfection toward which human 
destiny must strive. That is why to her the universe made of inert 
matter appeared more beautiful than the most beautiful human being. 
The amor fati, in terms of which Simone Weil defined the soul’s love 
of its creator, is a love of purity and relations, a love of a universal 
harmony rather than the searching love of a personal, sacrificial God. 
This accounts for her anti-humanism—which made her place the 
blind submission and the transparency of matter above the human 
condition in her hierarchy of relations. For nature is a purer ana- 
logue of the Logos than man who is endowed with the impure gift of 
freedom. The purely negative is a purer analogue of the divine 
than that which contains aspects both positive and negative, both 
freedom and necessity, darkness and light, time and eternity. 

It might be interesting to relate Simone Weil’s insistence on the 
positive quality of the purely negative to contemporary thought and 
experience at large. 

It reminds one of the infinitely suggestive shapes of Henry Moore’s 
sculptures. And of those paintings which reveal beauty in ugliness 
and incommensurate forms and seek the hidden structural relations 


11Paiting on God, op. cit., p. 127. 
12]bid., p. 129. 
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of apparently unrelated things. Everywhere, the negative is seized 
upon as the only object of certainty, and, hence, as the only source of 
hope and affirmation. It makes one think also of a definition of 
contemporary physics which Viscount Herbert Samuel jestingly pro- 
posed to Einstein: “Contemporary physics are based on concepts 
somewhat analogous to the ‘smile of the absent cat.’ ” 

Simone Weil’s quest seems in a way most particularly related to 
the contemporary psychoanalytic adventure, namely, the descent into 
the abyss of biological and psychic determinism in order to rekindle 
at the bottom of all that constitutes the very negation of freedom the 
buried spark of freedom and grace. 

Much of existentialist literature is reflected in her work. Orestes, 
the hero of Sartre’s play The Flies, shares with her this exhilaration 
in discovering the divine absence: “What a superb absence my soul 
is!” There is but this essential difference between them: the existen- 
tialist hero has created out of his awareness a philosophy of pure 
negation and defiance; whereas it became for Simone Weil a source 
of mystic terror, presence and love. While many of her contempo- 
raries are seeking the redeeming movement of descent in an affirma- 
tion of the inner vacancy in terms of a Don Juanesque dispersion and 
defiance,"* she found it in the affirmation of the Cross. 

Yet, hers too is too negative an affirmation. All mystic experience 
as it is revealed to us, it is true, is in a sense an experience of the 
way of negation. But, beyond that, she has converted an essentially 
mystic experience of love into a cosmic, dialectical principle which 
in itself constitutes a refusal of the plenitude of grace. 


13Quoted in The New York Times, April 5, 1952, p. 4. 
1M4Cf, Albert Camus, Le Mythe de Sisyphe (Paris: Gallimard, 1949). 
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FRANCOIS MAURIAC CRITICISM 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


FERNAND VIAL 


A CATHOLIC CRITIC COULD DERIVE a justifiable pride and arrive at some 
interesting deductions on the spiritual life of France should he consider that 
Catholicism may claim France’s greatest living novelist, Francois Mauriac, 
and France’s greatest dramatist, Paul Claudel. And it is not at all unlikely 
that posterity will consecrate as France’s greatest contemporary critic another 


staunch Catholic, Charles Du Bos, who died in 1940. Such phenomena had 
not occurred since the Classical period when Catholicism, too often purely 
formal and external, inspired or merely contained French letters. Soon after, 
the wind of rationalism was to desiccate all Catholic inspiration—which even 
the poetic evocations of Chateaubriand were not able to restore. Not until 
the end of the nineteenth century will a Catholic renascence develop on the 
ruins of materialism and rationalism. But Paul Bourget, the best representa- 
tive of that movement, will remain for the most part on the external ap- 
proaches to Catholicism, that is, on its value as a doctrine of social stabiliza- 
tion, or as a part of France’s national tradition. Barrés’ route ascendante' 
will not lead him beyond that wholly inadequate conception. Yet Bourget’s 
last novels, Le démon de midi (1914) and Le sens de la mort (1922), caught 
a glimpse of the ascetic and mystical aspects of Catholicism. By their dates 
and by their direction, these novels may well be considered as the works 
of transition which announce the second generation of a more forceful, more 
spiritual, broader Catholic Renascence, spreading to all fields of literary 
activity. Francois Mauriac, Paul Claudel, Georges Bernanos, Julien Green, 
Francis Jammes, Charles Du Bos, Jacques Maritain, and Etienne Gilson 


1This is the title of a rather uncritical study on Barrés by Mme. Blanc-Péridier, La 
route ascendante de Maurice Barrés. 
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demonstrate the plasticity and resourcefulness of Catholicism over the solid 
core of doctrinal invariableness. By becoming acknowledged leaders in the 
novel, poetry, criticism, philosophy, and the history of philosophy, they 
have reduced to a discarded legend the notion, fostered by two centuries of 
Catholic sterility in the field of arts, that Catholicism was alien or hostile 
to the arts. These authors surely represent a true face of France, too often 
hidden, particularly to foreigners, by the eccentricities of existentialism, an 
apparent anticlerical attitude, and the scurrilousness of a literature which 
sought large markets rather than artistic perfection. 

Francois Mauriac was born in Bordeaux, in 1885, and educated in a stifling 
Catholic atmosphere at home by a mother with Jansenistic leanings. He 
never knew his father, who died when the child was but twenty months old. 
These drab biographical data which, for most authors, would have only an 
historical interest, will prove to be determining factors in any critical 
appraisal of Mauriac’s works. He has drawn his inspiration for many of 
his themes and many of his characters from memories of his childhood. 
The setting of practically all his novels is laid in the pine forests of the 
Landes, or in the vineyards of the Garonne valley where various members 
of his family had their estates. The future author attended the College du 
Grand-Lebrun, in his native town, directed by the Marianites, and then the 
University of Bordeaux. In 1905, he left his province for Paris. Inde- 
pendently wealthy, he could satisfy his yearning for literature. He collabo- 
rated with various magazines, frequented literary milieux, tried his hand 
unsuccessfully at Catholic social action in Le Sillon. Mauriac’s first work, a 
collection of poems entitled Les mains jointes, was published at his expense 
in 1909, attracting attention and a laudatory account from Maurice Barrés 
(53). Yet a keener critic, Emile Faguet (62) had advised the young author 
that poetry was not his real avocation. Mauriac turned to the novel and 
published L’enfant chargé de chaines in 1913. This novel, as the two fol- 
lowing, was obviously only a work of preparation, of no great merit, but in 
which critics could, nevertheless, sense indications of a real talent. Mauriac’s 
first masterpiece came nearly a decade later with Le baiser au lépreux (1921). 
Thus began a long series of great works which won for their author the 
Grand Prix du Roman of the French Academy, in 1926, and, in 1933, a 
triumphant election to that Academy. In 1937, Mauriac, apparently forsak- 
ing the novel, sought new laurels as a dramatist and produced his first and 
best play, Asmodée. Since 1930, when he left the Echo de Paris, Mauriac 
has been the leading editorialist of the conservative newspaper Le Figaro. 
From this tribune he has taken part in many controversies of a literary, 
political, and religious nature. After the fall of France, in 1940, he became 
a member of the Resistance movement and wrote in the clandestine press 
a work entitled Cahier noir. La pharisienne appeared in 1941, seemingly 
Mauriac’s last novel. It was, therefore, a matter of great rejoicing among 
the author’s admirers, who were particularly aware of the uncertain success 
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of his dramas, to see him returning to the genre in which he had won his 
fame. Le sagouin was published in 1951, exactly ten years after La pharisi- 
enne, and Mauriac’s last novel, Galigai (1952) had just arrived in the 
United States when these lines were written. 

Mauriac criticism has quite naturally followed the fortune of the author. 
The very growth, both in number and in importance, of critical items de- 
voted to his life or to his works indicates a constantly ascending line. He 
has reached his greatest popularity at this moment and is certainly the best- 
established and the most celebrated among French contemporary writers. It 
might be possible to divide Mauriac criticism into four periods, patterned 
not strictly on an internal development of Mauriac’s works, but rather on 
the external circumstances which have caused an increasing awareness of his 
talent. The first period would cover Mauriac’s beginnings as a poet, then as 
a novelist, until his first great success, Le baiser au lépreux (1922). This 
period is rather bare of important critical items and I have retained only 
three reviews, more distinguished by the name of the reviewer than by the 
value of the books reviewed, Barrés (53), Faguet (62), and Beaunier (55 . 
The second period opens with Le baiser au lépreux and ends in 1933. It is 
marked by an increasing number of reviews of Mauriac’s novels and by 
general articles. Mauriac’s name and short studies on his works begin to 
appear in histories of contemporary French literature or in general critical 
essays such as those of Archambault (1), Billy (6), Calvet (10), Catalogne 
(11), Dubech (16), Du Bos (17), Gillouin (27), Lalou (32). A rather 
inconclusive study, that of Sacy (45), is entirely devoted to him, and Lefévre 
(33) consecrates the fame of the author by his inclusion in his famous 
series Une heure avec. .. . The third period may well be placed with Mauriac’s 
election to the French Academy in 1933. This election, however, is more 
coincidental than causative. The determining factor of the impetus given to 
Mauriac criticism is certainly the admirable book of Du Bos (18), which 
brought to the world the problems faced by a Catholic novelist and by 
Francois Mauriac in particular. At this early date, and with many master- 
pieces still to come, Du Bos proclaimed Mauriac not only the greatest Catholic 
novelist, but the greatest contemporary French novelist. With such a con- 
secration of a still young and productive writer, Mauriac’s works attracted 
increasing attention as indicated by reviews and articles too numerous to 
mention here. The most noteworthy items in that period are the books of 
Chaigne (12), Decahors (15), the very thorough but confused and over- 
enthusiastic biographical and critical study of Fillon (22), and the studies 
of Gandon (25), Letellier (34), Mornet (38), Sénéchal (47) and Schwarzen- 
bach (46). The occupation of France between 1940 and 1945 brought a 
temporary eclipse in Mauriac criticism in his own country where he was 
suspected by the Pétain government. The years 1945 to date mark the last 
and triumphant period in Mauriac criticism, inspired in part by the author's 
new although controversial reputation as a dramatist. Six outstanding books 
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are devoted either to his art in general or to some aspects of his literary 
activity. They are Bendz (5), Cormeau (14), Hourdin (28), Majault (36), 
North (39), and Palante (40). The last in date of these studies, that of 
Cormeau, is certainly the most thorough and most authoritative work on the 
subject. But the most significant event in that period has been the startling 
conquest of the Anglo-Saxon countries by Mauriac. The few translations 
of his works attempted in England and in the United States, The Desert of 
Love, by Samuel Putnam; Destinies, by Eric Sutton; God and Mammon; 
had passed almost completely unnoticed. Yet the first translation of the 
W oman of the Pharisees, by Gerard Hopkins, in 1946, elicited ar. unbelievable 
interest, and 15,000 copies were sold within a few months. Gerard Hopkins, 
the translator, has explained this phenomenon in an article in the Mercure de 
France.* Mauriac seems inclined to think (in Men I Hold Great) that his 
reputation is due to the growing prestige of Graham Greene, with whom he 
has so often, and so accurately, been compared. Since 1946, six novels of 
Mauriac have been translated by Gerard Hopkins, and the firm of Pellegrini 
and Cudahy, which has taken over the rights of the original English publish- 
ers—and of Henry Holt, first American publishers—is at this moment en- 
gaged in the publication of all Mauriac’s novels. At the same time, the 
Philosophical Library has undertaken the translation of some of Mauriac’s 
critical essays (Elsie Pell), but with a less marked success, and many imper- 
fections have been detected in these translations. 


Present Status and Problems of Mauriac Criticism 


Many of the articles contained in this bibliography are only of a general 
interest and offer only such general considerations on Mauriac as are destined 
for an uninformed public. This is particularly true of the items in the first 
and second period and of most of the articles in foreign periodicals before 
1945. Since they all deal with biographical material, and frequently with 
Mauriac’s religious attitude, they are also repetitious. By reason, as I have 
said, of its essential value as source of Mauriac’s literary developments, the 
biography of the author has been the most thoroughly studied item. Mauriac 
himself has provided the best information on the subject of his childhood in 
his autobiographical works, Commencements dune vie, Mes plus lointains 
souvenirs, Dieu et Mammon, “Cinquante ans,” and several pages of his 
Journal. Critics have done little more than utilize this ready-made material, 
and there does not seem to be any independent research on this subject. It 
is unlikely that anything of interest will be added on that score and we may 
consider this part of the investigation on Mauriac’s life as definitely estab- 
lished and exhausted. The most complete accounts may be found in Fillon and 

2This article was discovered too late to be included in the bibliography at the end 
of this bibliographical study. It is “Frangois Mauriac et les Anglais,” Mercure de France, 
303 (1948), 590-595. 
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North. By contrast to the large amount of information on Mauriac’s youth 
and adolescence, what we might call the Bordeaux period, the years from 
1905 to 1912, or the Paris period, are much less well known. Yet it is quite 
possible that this phase of Mauriac’s life is second in importance only to his 
childhood. Mauriac arrived in Paris in 1905, quite unknown, and emerged 
from that period of obscurity only in 1909, with the publication of his poems, 
and in 1912 with L’enfant chargé de chaines. We know only some of his 
friends, some of his activities, and some of his temptations. The author 
himself has remained silent, and his closest friends, Lafon and Jean de la 
Ville de Mirmont, both died young, leaving no information on Mauriac, 
except for some letters of the last-named to Mauriac published by Mauriac 
himself. It is likely that any light, however desirable, on that period, will 
have to come from Mauriac, who has stated that he would not pursue his 
autobiographical works. After 1912, Mauriac had become a public man. 
His participation in various political, literary, and religious controversies, 
his attitude during the last war, are all well known. His motives are often 
revealed either in his Journal or in the articles of Le Figaro. 

Mauriac’s works have both personal and literary sources. The personal 
sources, which cannot be separated from his biography, have been studied 
by all the authors who have dealt with the latter. That subject again appears 
to be closed. The literary sources, however, have not been satisfactorily 
treated. There are abundant but superficial comments on the influences of 
Barrés, Gide, Proust, Dostoevski, Racine, and Pascal. But these should only 
be considered as significant leads to a thorough exploration of each indi- 
vidual subject. Other potentially important influences have hardly been 
mentioned. Such are the debts that Mauriac has contracted toward Bergson 
and experimental psychologists, particularly Freud. A possible and, to this 
writer, a probable influence has not been mentioned at all. When one con- 
siders the great reliance of Mauriac on the unconscious, and his pessimistic 
conception of love as defended by religious and psychological arguments, 
the similarities of his thought with that of Schopenhauer are indeed striking, 
and difficult to explain by vague, unidentified infiltrations. 

Mauriac’s themes have been well studied, particularly by North, Hourdin 
and Cormeau. His religious attitude has been magnificently analyzed by Du 
Bos, and further precision given it by North, Hourdin and even his agnostic 
critic Cormeau. Fathers Rideau and Lagrange have examined Mauriac’s 
work more particularly from the point of view of Catholic orthodoxy and 
morality. There does not seem to be any room for further clarification on 
this subject, although the possibilities for controversy remain endless. Mau- 
riac’s art and technique, his specific contribution to the art of the novel, 
are abundantly treated in all the books which have appeared since 1945, 
and especially in Bendz, North, Palante, and Cormeau. 

There are still, however, some important subjects open to investigation 
for prospective Mauriac students. It is surprising that his own critical 
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ideas, expressed particularly in Le roman, Le romancier et ses personnages, 
Dramaturges, Journal and Mes grands hommes, have caused so few com- 
ments. The first two works have been judiciously analyzed, particularly by 
Fillon and North, but mostly in connection with Mauriac’s own technique. 
The second work has not been studied at all and the Journal only slightly so. 
Mauriac as a dramatic author, a subject which has elicited many articles, 
would certainly offer enough material for an exhaustive study in book form. 
Finally, the fortune of Mauriac in foreign countries, in Germany, where he 
was appreciated long ago, and lately in England and the United States, 
constitutes a virgin territory. 


Mauriac’s Biography 


The demonstrated links between Mauriac’s life, particularly his childhood, 
and his work have impressed upon his critics the necessity of dealing at 
length with that subject. As it has been said, the sources of information are 
Mauriac’s own autobiographical works, supplemented in some cases by more 
precise descriptions of the places involved which the critics themselves pro- 
vide. The most extensive treatment is found in Amélie Fillon, who devotes 
thirty-eight pages to the childhood and youth, and in North. A remarkable 
article of André Maurois (37) examines the psychological constitution of 
the child in the atmosphere of his family and of the college. From these 
various sources of information we know that Mauriac lost his father while 
still very young and that he was brought up by his mother. They all em- 
phasize the child’s great love for his mother. Fillon and Maurois underline 
the piety of the child—a piety nourished upon sensitive consolations—his 
love for religious ceremonies, first communions, processions. Mauriac was 
a frail child and Fillon gives a specific importance to this detail, showing 
the boy’s envy for his stronger schoolmates, an envy mixed with scorn for 
their intellectual inferiority. He had a tendency to scruples. Mauriac was 
a sad child and the only happy times he has known were those of his vaca- 
tions when he could escape to the country. However, this version of the 
author’s youth, based solely as it is on the relation of Commencements and 
with a sense of necessity accepted by his critics, was contested or at least 
questioned by his own mother. Fillon, North, Hourdin, and Palante more 
briefly, describe the several estates and residences belonging to Mauriac’s 
grandfather, grandmother and uncles—and identified them as the setting of 
the various novels; specifically they are Saint-Symphorien, in the Landes. 
which under the name of Argelouse became the house of Thérése Desquey- 
roux; Chateau-Lange, near Bordeaux, a farm in the vineyards, which is 
the setting of La robe prétexte; Langon, near the Bordeaux-Cette railroad line 
from which Mauriac drew the frequent memory of the noise of the railroad 
passing over the bridge; finally Malagar, the property of the grandfather, 
which was inherited by Mauriac and is described in Génitrix. Vial (82) 
has also identified Malagar as the setting for Asmodée. Fillon and Maurois 
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give the names of some of the sisters who taught Mauriac at the nursery 
school and of some of his professors at the college of the Grand-Lebrun. 
Fillon reveals the author’s particular affection for Abbé Pequignot, his pro- 
fessor of rhetoric. Fillon again mentions the best-known among Mauriac’s 
professors at the University of Bordeaux, particularly Fortunat Strowsky, who 
was to become one of the most popular, if not the most erudite, professors 
at the Sorbonne, and Camille Julian. All this information is, of course, 
precious, but unfortunately the presentation of Fillon, which ignores the 
chronological order and does not follow a clear topical composition, is rather 
muddled and confused. 

The years of adolescence and the first contacts with Paris are perhaps as 
decisive for Mauriac’s literary and psychological development as are those 
of his childhood. But on account of the author’s reticence on this subject 
they are not quite as well known. Fillon and North are again the best guides 
on Mauriac’s life during those years. We learn that upon his arrival in Paris 
he registered with the Ecole des Chartes, only to withdraw a short time later. 
Mauriac collaborated with several secondary magazines such as Temps 
présents and the Revue de la jeunesse, which was to become better known 
under the title of Revue des jeunes. In 1912, with his friend Lafon, also from 
Bordeaux, he founded the Cahiers de [amitié de France, whose purpose was 
tu inaugurate an art of uniquely Catholic inspiration. Claudel and Jammes 
collaborated occasionally in that publication. Mauriac also became the 
friend of Cocteau. North draws a lengthy and not very useful picture of 
the state of Paris, and of the literary, political, and religious atmosphere 
of the capital at the time of Mauriac’s arrival. Since many of the events 
described, such as the Dreyfus affair, occurred long before 1905, their intro- 
duction here is rather confusing for readers not sufficiently acquainted with 
French history. The only explanation is that North’s book was originally 
written in English for an English public; hence the apparent necessity to 
provide a background. But North compensates for this weakness by giving 
abundant details on Mauriac’s participation in Marc Sangnier’s Le Sillon, 
which was condemned shortly after by Pope Pius X. This experience of 
Mauriac in a milieu so foreign to him was unhappy. His attempt at social 
action was a failure. 

Mauriac’s Works 


Fillon and North give an analysis, along with some critical appreciation, 
of each work, beginning with Les mains jointes. For the purpose of showing 
the dangers inherent in Mauriac’s novels, Charpentier (59) gives an account 
of the most sensual. Since Le baiser au lépreux, every Mauriac book has 
occasioned reviews and critical comments in various magazines. These re- 
views may be found in the bibliography of Cormeau and most of them are 
omitted here, only the most significant having been retained. Of course there 
are wide divergencies in the appreciation of the literary value, and particu- 
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larly the moral import, of the poems and the novels. Most of the critics dismiss 
the poems and the first three novels, L’enfant chargé de chaines, La chair et 
le sang, and Préséances, as of no great significance. Mauriac himself has lent 
support to that derogatory opinion on the poems by criticizing them severely 
in the preface of his re-edition of Les mains jointes. Fillon quotes long ex- 
tracts from the articles of Barrés and of Faguet which revealed Mauriac’s 
name to the public. Fillon acknowledges that the verses are colorless and 
clumsy and lack musicality. But she claims that they already evidence an 
amazing knowledge of human nature. Barrés had noted in them “extreme 
states of sensibility.” Hourdin notes a remark of Abbé Bremond (source not 
given) saying in substance that Mauriac is mistaken if he thinks that his feel- 
ings are representative of those of the average boy educated in Catholic col- 
leges. Maurois also quotes long extracts from Barrés’ article and passages of a 
letter from the celebrated author to the young poet: “Be peaceful; be assured 
that your future will be . . . glorious; be a happy child.” In the second volume 
of verses, L’adieu a ['adolescence—which was no more kindly judged by the 
critics—Fillon sees more measure not only in expression but also in feeling. 
The third volume of verses, Orages, written in 1925, after Mauriac’s triumph 
as a novelist, is compared by North with the ardent tone prevalent in Le 
fleuve de feu (1922). North offers long extracts to show the theme of sensual 
love treated in a sensual tone. But Mauriac had realized that poetry, though 
capable of expressing his emotion, was unable to translate his ideas. His 
poetic period is at an end and he will publish only one other volume of poems, 
Le sang d Atys, in 1939. 

Mauriac’s three first novels, all inspired by personal reminiscences and 
1argely autobiographical, are considered works of preparation. They are 
analyzed in great detail by Fillon, and rapidly by North. Hourdin devotes a 
paragraph to L’enfant chargé de chaines, and underlines the themes common 
to the three novels. Fillon recognizes that they are full of digression, medita- 
tions, episodes. The action is meager and lacks imagination. Hourdin does 
not like the skeptical tone of the first novel, a tone which is imitated from 
Barrés and which is not suitable to Mauriac. North thinks that at that time 
Mauriac had not yet examined the intellectual basis of his faith. He is domi- 
nated still by the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, a conflict which 
appears to him to be without solution. Bendz is extremely severe on 
these works which he calls aimables niaiseries. Préséances, however, intro- 
duces a new satirical note directed against the provincial society of Bordeaux 
and its narrowness. Fillon and North criticize the complications of the in- 
trigue and the fact that the main character remains anonymous. 

Le baiser au lépreux opened the series of great works and was the author’s 
first legitimate success. Fillon notes the complete transformation—accom- 
plished almost without transition—in the art of Mauriac. Le baiser brings 
together literary, psychological and human qualities, creating a perfect unity 
of action with but a few characters. North thinks that Mauriac has insisted 
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too much on the “animal aspects” of love, but the novel is redeemed by the 
high purity of the characters and the power of suggestion of the author. He 
also praises the frankness brought into the discussion of delicate problems. 
There are only variations of details in the critical comments concerning the 
following novels. For instance, both Fillon and North criticize the conclusion 
of Le fleuve de feu as being artificial, illogical, and superimposed upon the 
intrigue. Fillon thinks that the author has thus tried to atone for the volup- 
tuous atmosphere of the book. North asserts that the psychological analysis 
is not deep and that the interest is not sustained. Ce qui était perdu has 
caused various and contradictory judgments. While Fillon considers this 
work one of the best of Mauriac’s novels, Bendz calls it a failure, une oeuvre 
manquée, because it lacks dramatic tenseness. Du Bos waxed enthusiastic 
about the same work but North condemns that enthusiasm as unjustified. 
Similar divergences appear in connection with Le mystére Frontenac which 
for Bendz is the expression of a silly superstition concerning the family, while 
Fillon and Palante admire the simplicity and purity of the intrigue and the 
refreshing atmosphere that is new to Mauriac’s works. North thinks that 
Frontenac lacks the energy and power of previous novels. Maurois calls it 
“the most tender, the most limpid of Mauriac’s novels.” Le noeud de vipéres 
seems to have won the suffrages of all critics led by Du Bos who calls that 
work the triumph of the Catholic novel. Maurois sees in Le noeud one of the 
most beautiful of Mauriac’s works. North remarks a great progress over 
previous works because physical love does not monopolize the action. Accord- 
ing to Fillon, Le noeud offers an intense psychological interest and a great 


variety of characters centering around Louis. Les chemins de la mer, Les 
anges noirs, La pharisienne are more complicated books, bringing new themes, 
new passions (Fillon), less sensational events, and a greater nearness to 
everyday life (North). 


Sources oF Mauriac’s Works 


a) Personal sources:—By his own revelations, Mauriac has encouraged 
and guided his critics in the search of autobiographical elements in his works. 
This has been, as a consequence, one of the most thoroughly explored aspects 
of Mauriac’s technique, both in his utilization of factual events and of psy- 
chological traits that belong to himself. Fillon, North and Palante have 
studied the setting of Mauriac’s novels in the places that are familiar to the 
author and easily identifiable. Fillon, Maurois, Hourdin, Palante, Majault, 
and Cormeau have emphasized the influence of the mother on the formation 
of the child. They all acknowledge that Mauriac’s mother was the prototype 
for Blanche Frontenac, in Le mystére Frontenac. The widowed mother, left 
in charge of a family and of an estate, appears in Génitrix, Destins, and 
Asmodée. Other members of Mauriac’s family have provided an occasional 
character, such as his uncle who becomes the uncle Xavier in Frontenac, or 
his grandfather who was converted just before his death—like Louis of Le 
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noeud, But it is more interesting to pursue the image of Mauriac the child 
or the young man throughout his novels. Hourdin and Cormeau recognize 
him not only in the first three evidently autobiographical novels, but also in 
Fabien of Le mal, in Yves of Frontenac. Palante remarks that many of 
Mauriac’s characters are orphans, as the author had been. He sees in his 
young men, particularly Yves, and Luc of Le noeud, some of his friends, 
among others perhaps Jean de la Ville Mirmont who also died young. North 
comments on the fact that Mauriac’s characters know little of Paris, only 
the neighborhood of St. Sulpice, where Mauriac lived upon his arrival in the 
capital. It is more. difficult to assess to what extent the sentiments attributed 
by Mauriac to his various characters are his own. Fillon, North, Maurois 
and Cormeau have attempted this exegesis. 

b) Literary sources:—Here again the task of Mauriac’s critics has been 
considerably facilitated by the author’s revelations in Le roman, Le romancier 


et ses personnages, Petits essais de psychologie religieuse, and lately in Mes 


grands hommes. Other essays deal specifically with some author particularly 
cherished by Mauriac, such as Barrés, Proust, Pascal or Racine. Bendz, Fillon 
and North mention Barrés as the first important influence. Bendz makes 
several comparisons, rather original but perhaps somewhat far-fetched, be- 
tween Mauriac’s characters and those of Barrés. The same critic who has 
thoroughly studied Mauriac’s style and vocabulary—as he has done with 
Gide’s——notes terms borrowed from Pascal and Bossuet. Bastide (54) tries to 
prove that Mauriac follows Proust and Gide very closely. He sees in Azevedo, 
in Préséances, the first of many Gidean types in Mauriac’s novels. Bastide 
brings out resemblances which seem to have been ignored by other critics. 
They prove interesting but are not conclusive proofs of a positive influence. 
Such are a common hatred for people who live only a superficial life; their 
liking for characters who are indifferent to earthly possessions (Maria Cross 
of Le Désert de l'amour); the criticism of the family; the apology for the 
adolescent. Catalogne also insists on an influence of Gide on Mauriac that is 
manifested by the erotomania and lack of will-power of their characters. 
Wallace Fowlie (23) sets forth a lengthy comparison between Mauriac on 
one side and Pascal and Gide on the other. Palante remarks that the work 
of Mauriac, like that of Barrés, Proust and Gide, expresses above all the 
discovery of the resources of the ego. Cormeau states correctly the role of 
affective or involuntary memory in Proust and Mauriac. Sister Madeleine (35) 
has studied more closely the relationship of Mauriac, Proust and Gide in con- 
nection with their utilization of the unconscious. But the influence of Proust 
and Gide on Mauriac goes much farther than these particular points and 
could still be the subject of a general review and complete investigation. 
Jammes’ influence on Les mains jointes is asserted by Catalogne, a likely in- 
terpretation since we know from Fillon that Mauriac was a great admirer of 
the poet. North has commented on the influence of Balzac in Préséances. 
Augustin, in this work, reminds North of the Louis Lambert of Balzac by his 
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addiction to spiritism. Catalogne states that Mauriac has reconciled the 
technique of Balzac with that of Dostoevski in Le baiser au lépreux. Mauriac 
has recognized what the contemporary French novel owes to Balzac (Le 
roman) and probably none of his critics has appreciated sufficiently the 
extent to which the founder of the realistic school has influenced the descrip- 
tive technique and the vocabulary of Mauriac. Rideau is the only critic to 
mention in passing the influence of Bergson on Mauriac. Sister Madeleine 
mentions the philosopher as one of Mauriac’s sources in his concept and 
application of the theme of the unconscious. There is no doubt—and this is 
again supported by Mauriac (Le roman)—of the decisive influence of Dos- 
toevski, who is praised as the renovator of the modern drama and the author 
of a new psychological concept opposed to that of classicism. Analyzing 
Le roman, Fillon reviews all the points that Mauriac has borrowed from the 
Russian author. But this presentation is only sketchy. North, Palante, 
Majault and Cormeau, and particularly Sister Madeleine, go more thoroughly 
into that question. North mentions Mauriac’s knowledge of psychological 
writers and the probable inspiration derived from them. The relationship 
between Mauriac and Freud, explained by Sister Madeleine, has never been 
the subject of a thorough treatment. Secondary influences, such as de Guérin, 
Montalembert, Lacordaire are noted by Fillon. All the critics have traced 
Mauriac’s Jansenism to its logical sources in Pascal and Racine. 


THE THEMES OF Mauriac’s NOVELS 


Mauriac’s themes have been treated exhaustively in the latest contribution 
to Mauriac criticism, that of Cormeau. Before Cormeau these themes had 
been the subject of numerous studies or comments. The theme of love, so 
prominent in the novels until Le noeud de vipéres and never totally absent 
from subsequent works, has of course attracted the most attention. Bastide 
describes the passion of love burning in the hearts of all Mauriac’s characters, 
a love that is always disappointed. North goes thoroughly into that theme. 
Charpentier and Crawford (60) see it particularly in Le fleuve de feu. Elsie 
Pell (41) and Fourcade elaborate on that theme, the last showing Mauriac’s 
characters as victims of sensual passion. Rideau, in a remarkable and original 
contribution (78) seeks to prove that Mauriac’s characters unconsciously 
crave after God through human love; Fillon states that, nevertheless, Mauriac 
has not written love novels, and that love is really absent from his work. 
This is a startling assertion. It can only be explained and accepted if Fillon 
understands love according to the romantic conception, as a sentimental and 
idealistic love. In the same sense Rideau explains that there are no lovers in 
the novels of Mauriac, only human beings carried away by a stormy, exclu- 
sively sensual passion. North remarks that love is the principal theme in 
Mauriac, a fact that the author himself has regretted in Paroles d Espagne. 
The same critic thinks further that this preoccupation with love is explained 
less by the influence of Proust and Gide than by Mauriac’s own experience, 
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particularly his strict religious upbringing. Hourdin, somewhat in the same 
vein, notices that most of Mauriac’s characters are born Catholics but are 
irresistibly attracted by the devil of the flesh. This generalization, which is 
frequently found among Mauriac’s critics, is not quite correct and applies, at 
any. rate, only to the novels written up to about 1932. 

Corruption of human nature:—The belief in the total corruption of human 
nature, at least implicit in Mauriac’s work, must be considered in relation to 
his Jansenistic tendencies. These tendencies, so much a part of Mauriac’s 
nature, originated in his childhood and were reinforced by his mental associa- 
tions with Pascal, Racine and perhaps Bossuet. Rideau asserts that Mauriac’s 
early formation was a little morbid and Jansenistic. From this formation 
Mauriac retained a deep sense of human weakness. Rideau proposes a theo- 
logical argument that human nature has been only wounded, vulnerata, by 
original sin. He thus forgets that Mauriac’s position is not theological, on 
this as on many other points, but purely sentimental and instinctive. Palante 
denies that Mauriac’s work is Jansenistic, probably meaning that it is not 
heretical to the extent that Jansenism is a heresy. Bendz says that Mauriac 
is at the same time attracted and repulsed by Port-Royal. The critic studies 
the apparent doctrinal basis of Mauriac’s pessimism. Shuster (81) sees 
Mauriac inclined toward Jansenistic views. Charpentier accused Mauriac’s 
work of being strongly tainted with the doctrine. Bastide thinks that this 
Jansenism is not heretical. Buck (58) comments on Mauriac’s deep convic- 
tion that original sin has caused an irreparable damage to man, and a re- 
sultant corruption in human nature. Pell defends the very hazardous thesis 
that Mauriac repudiated the Jansenistic tendencies of his nature. 

Sin:—The theme of sin is, of course, connected intimately with the theme 
of the corruption of human nature. Mauriac has revealed the constant dread 
of mortal sin which haunted his youth. The consciousness of sin is one of 
the most striking features of his characters, a consciousness which never 
abandons them even in the most violent passions. Rideau, examining Mau- 
riac’s work from the point of view of the director of conscience, studies in 
detail the concept of sin in the novels and partly explains it by the practice 
of the daily examination of conscience. According to the same critic, sin in 
Mauriac is identified with love, with heredity, human nature, external nature, 
and is finally personified in Satan, Fourcade repeats a declaration of Mauriac 
on men loving God but loving their sins still more (liminar text to Le fleuve 
de feu). North devotes a chapter to a study of sin and grace in Mauriac’s 
works and shows that on this point again his position is less intellectual than 
sentimental and instinctive. Cormeau relates the deep feeling on sin to a 
Jansenistic influence. 

The unconscious: It is only recently that Mauriac’s critics seem to have 
become aware of the importance of the unconscious in Mauriac’s psychology. 
Mornet (38) mentions it in passing. Cormeau deals with it at length, attrib- 
uting the theme to the influence of Proust. Rideau recognizes the importance 
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of the unconscious in the characters of the novels. Sister Madeleine's disser- 
tation treats this topic thoroughly. She indicates the literary, philosophical, 
and psychological origins of the idea of the unconscious in Mauriac and its 
manifold applications in memory, association of ideas, heredity, and love. 
Heredity: This theme is also dominant in Mauriac’s works and has created 
many problems. It seems that the author has tried to lighten the awful 
burden of personal responsibility by attributing the weaknesses of his char- 
acters to heredity. Hourdin discusses both the physical and psychological 
aspects of heredity in detail. North indicates that heredity as the predisposi- 
tion of an individual to a particular vice lessens to a marked degree the 
responsibility of the sinner. He points out that certain destinies are fixed for 
ever by a psychological fatalism originating with some unknown ancestor. 
Bendz remarks that Maurac’s utilization of the theme of heredity testifies 
to a knowledge of psychological authors specialized in this subject, although 
Mauriac has denied in a letter to the critic that he had studied heredity. 


Mauriac’s CHARACTERS 


A great part of the impressive work of Cormeau is devoted to a study of 
Mauriac’s characters, first as forming various groups, then as individuals. 
The two most important groups are young men and women. Children appear 
only exceptionally and for a short time. (That was true until the publication 
of Le sagouin (1951), whose main character is a child.) Mauriac himself 
has regretfully admitted that most of his characters are sinful and that his 
few attempts to depict virtuous people have failed. Fillon thinks that Mau- 


riac’s characters are based on personal recollections, or are extensions and 
projections of his own ego. Only secondary characters are drawn from 
observation. Mauriac has often called his characters “monsters” and the 
question has frequently arisen whether these monsters actually existed in the 
world. In his answer to Mauriac’s Discours de réception to the French 
Academy, André Chaumeix (13) gently reproved the author for the dark 
colors he has painted in his works, and particularly for the abnormality of 
his characters. Fillon thinks that these monsters do exist and may be found 
almost daily in the criminal chronicles of our newspapers. Maurois has 
devoted some admirable pages to justify Mauriac’s characters and states 
that these so-called monsters are everywhere around us and lie within us. 
Mauriac’s characters are neither entirely created nor drawn from precise 
reminiscences. Fillon thinks that life has offered only rough outlines from 
which the author will develop his subjects. For Palante, Mauriac’s characters 
are those he found in his family, in his friends, in the people he frequented. 
This opinion seems to be contradicted in part by the author’s declaration 
that his characters are born from within himself. Palante also studies what 
he calls a Mauriacian type made of multiplicity of feelings, contradictions, 
uncertainties. The same critic remarks that Mauriac’s old men are always 
loathsome. Catalogne considers Mauriac as the novelist of the weak, the 
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suffering, the misunderstood. There has also been some criticism of the 
uniformity of Mauriac’s characters—who all come out of the bourgeois class. 
Bastide regrets the absence of the worker from Mauriac’s novels. Elsie Pell 
feels that there are too many idlers and that hardly anyone, except some older 
women, seems to have a legitimate occupation. 

Another important subject of discussion, and of dissension, among Mau- 
riac’s critics is the alleged lack of liberty of his characters in so far as they 
remain too dependent on the purposes of the author. Fillon believes that 
Mauriac’s characters are free and independent, that he does not impose upon 
them any preconceived direction. They develop according to their inner 
exigencies. Rideau also contends that Mauriac abandons his characters to 
their fate and that their reactions cannot be foreseen. Both thus explain 
that Mauriac was unable to bring Thérése to her conversion. This would 
have probably remained merely a subject of academic discussion had not an 
article of Sartre (80) introduced it on philosophical grounds. Sartre examines 
Mauriac’s novels and specifically La fin de la nuit in the light of an existen- 
tialist philosophy in which the problem of liberty is basic. Sartre asserts 
that Thérése Desqueyroux is not free toward herself since she is determined 
in her irrational acts by a fatal atavism, and she is not free in relation to 
her creator, who disposes of his characters according to a previous plan 
and for a precise demonstrative purpose. Sartre’s article inspired a vigorous 
answer and spirited defense of Mauriac by Marcel Arland (50). Arland 
considers that a complete indetermination of the characters of the novel 
would bring only chaos, and he examines the case of Mauriac in the light 


of the aesthetic requirements of the novel. Sartre reprinted his article with- 

out change in Situations 1. That prompted Cormeau to add to her work an 
. . ‘ , 

appendix which answers Sartre’s charges at length. 


Mauriac as an Apologist of Catholicism 


Hourdin devotes a lengthy study to the works which Mauriac wrote after 
the so-called conversion and which reflect a desire of the author to take a 
more active part in the intellectual life of his religion. Hourdin particularly 
examines Jeudi-Saint and La vie de Jésus—which appeared with the Jm- 
primatur of the archbishop of Paris. For reasons not stated the same critic 
thinks that La vie de Jésus is destined for unbelievers. Palante feels that 
La vie de Jésus was not a success because Mauriac had not resisted the urge 
to create a Mauriac climate of passion and unrest around the person of Christ. 
He quotes Claudel, who accuses Mauriac of having made Christ too similar 
to other men. But Palante praises the superb reconstitution of Judea and of 
life in Judea at the time of Jesus. Father Lebreton (71) and Father Lagrange 
(31), although admiring Mauriac’s literary qualities, criticize the author for 
attributing to Christ feelings of anger, violence, impatience, and for depicting 
Him too much as a character in a novel. Mauriac introduced some modifica- 
tions which took these criticisms into account in the second edition of his 
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work. North records these criticisms and comments upon them. Mauriac, 
however, was the object of much more violent attacks from another source. 
Alfarac (49), a rationalistic writer, resurrected all the old arguments of 
Renan, Strauss and Schleiermacher. He accuses the author of completely 
ignoring the historical problems involved, and of believing blindly the Gospel 
version; Mauriac has not deigned to consult any of the profane sources, 
particularly Josephus; his chronology and his geography are confused; he 
has not realized that the Gospels were contradicting one another on essential 
points and he has given different versions of the same event. 


Mauriac’s Catholicism 


This is the great debate which has raged around Mauriac since his first 
successes and which apparently is not yet settled. Many of the latest books 
on Mauriac (Hourdin, North) deal with this aspect of Mauriac’s works. 
The capital document in this study is the book of Du Bos, who reviewed and 
analyzed Mauriac’s evolution and “conversion” with an admirable penetra- 
tion and subtlety. First of all Du Bos defines the duties of the Catholic 
novelist—which is to be faithful to the truth and to recognize the drama of 
human nature. The Catholic novelist must then refrain from the tendency 
to aim at edification, because this also falsifies life. The Catholic novelist 
is therefore compelled to describe the sin which is in the world, and so 
far there is no difference between the Catholic and the non-Catholic writer. 
The first, however, is required to show no connivance with sin, even though 
he might be painting it in the most realistic style. Studying Mauriac’s life, 
Du Bos sees such a connivance in the works before 1930, particularly in 
Le fleuve de feu, at a time when the author had not yet sufficiently established 
the intellectual basis of his religion. In that period Mauriac is a Catholic 
who writes novels, but not a Catholic novelist (Un Catholique romancier 
mais pas un romancier Catholique). This expression is borrowed from Abbé 
Calvet, who seems to apply it to the entire work of Mauriac in the novel 
(10). Mauriac, still according to Du Bos, had lost the piety of his childhood 
when sensitive consolations disappeared. His distress and bewilderment are 
expressed in “Souffrances du Chrétien,” which Mauriac wrote at the demand 
of André de Billy as a supplement to the Traité de la concupiscence of Bos- 
suet. The article appeared in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise in October, 
1928, and brought sorrow and dismay to Mauriac’s Catholic friends, particu- 
larly to Maritain and Du Bos. Yet that work which so dramatically set the 
conflict of the flesh and of the spirit within Catholicism (a Catholicism pic- 
tured as not giving its share to the flesh but suppressing it) was for Mauriac 
a deliverance. It compelled him to review the data in the light of the true 
teaching of the Church, the severity of which his Jansenistic tendencies had 
exaggerated. Six months later, in April, 1929, the article “Bonheur du 
Chrétien” appeared in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. A new, a reconciled 
and appeased Mauriac had found expression. Such is Mauriac’s “conversion” 
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as Du Bos relates it, a conversion which must be understood in the sense 
that the seventeenth century gave to that word, that is, a conversion from 
within the Church, a spiritual progress. Henceforth, says Du Bos, Mauriac 
will be a Catholic novelist, and Le noeud de vipéres is the first testimony to 
that transformation. The former connivance with sin has disappeared and 
will not be found again in Mauriac’s works. Yet this stage cannot be achieved 
nor maintained without difficulty. As Mauriac, quoted by Du Bos, stated, 
even in the state of grace his characters are born from the most sullied parts 
of himself. The problem remains to purify the source. Most of the critics 
have followed Du Bos, with some minor variations, in their appreciation 
of Mauriac’s Catholicism. In a magistral and lengthy preface to the book 
of North, Gaétan Bernoville reviews the entire problem of the Catholic writer 
in connection with Mauriac and reaches substantially the same conclusion 
as Du Bos. Bernoville, however, seems to weaken the duties of the Catholic 
novelist excessively when he reduces them simply to the negative obligation 
of not being a source of scandal. Rideau has studied the way in which 
Mauriac transforms all spiritual truths into sensitive truths expressed by the 
Incarnate God and the Eucharist. Rideau, following Du Bos, thinks neverthe- 
less that the latter’s thesis is too rigid. He prefers to see, rather than an 
abrupt rupture, a slow maturation in Mauriac’s mind, the fermentation of a 
mysterious yeast. 

This poses the corollary problem of the morality of Mauriac’s works. 
Rideau thinks that the novels contain certain dangers, that young men must 
read them with great prudence, and that their general climate is unhealthy. 
Palante feels that Mauriac is not naturally Christian and that his faith is the 
result of a free choice and a discovery. This assertion calls for several cor- 
rections. Mauriac would have wished to be converted and to choose his 
faith freely. He has envied his friends Maritain, Du Bos, Jammes, who were 
capable of that choice. But he has declared also that he always knew that 
his faith was a constituent part of himself, and that he would never be able 
to lose it. Palante believes that Mauriac as a Catholic writer has been sur- 
passed by Bernanos and Julien Green because their universe is not, like his, 
limited to sinners. Jaccard (29), writing from a Protestant point of view, 
indicates the many affinities he discovers between Mauriac’s implicit ideas 
and the tenets of Protestantism, particularly on predestination. He remarks 
also that Mauriac castigates Catholics for the same failings of which Protes- 
tants had accused them. The piety of Abbé Calou (Les chemins de la mer) 
is evangelical. In his solidly documented but ill-disposed study, Bendz states 
that if Mauriac had been sincere, knowing full well the impossibility of 
writing a perfectly Catholic novel, he would have ceased to write. Bendz 
thinks, as does also Baldensperger (3), that Mauriac lacks charity for man- 
kind and particularly for atheists. There is little question of Mauriac’s sin- 
cerity and it is attested by Barjon, Crawford, Charpentier, de Luppé, Schwar- 
zenbach. Charpentier condemns the entire works of Mauriac as written 
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under the sign of sensuality and dangerous for youth. Crawford thinks that 
Le fleuve de feu is not acceptable to Catholics. Fourcade concludes his exam- 
ination of Mauriac’s evolution by saying that it is marked by a gradual ascent 
toward serenity and certitude. Rideau feels a certain uneasiness before the 
haunting presence of carnal temptations. Schwarzenbach examines the rela- 
tion of Mauriac to the Catholic novel. By a thorough analysis of his work 
he shows that Mauriac has constantly painted the unhappy Christian, repre- 
sented particularly by Jean Péloueyre (Le baiser au lépreux). In a virulent 
and unfair attack directed mainly against Claudel, Ducaud-Bourget (48) 
calls Mauriac’s works evil because they throw blessed water on sin. Mauriac 
is not a Christian: he is the enemy. This denunciation was occasioned by 
Mauriac’s defense of Claudel against the obvious calumnies of Ducaud-Bour- 
get and his cohort. 


Mauriac’s Art 


The best studies on this subject are those of Majault and of Cormeau. 
Majault shows that, in order to judge the art of Mauriac properly, one should 
first of all ascertain the intentions of the author and see how he has applied 
them in the novel. Majault gives abundant quotations from Mauriac’s auto- 
biographical works to establish the “secret code” which guided his art. Ma- 
jault sees Mauriac everywhere in his work, in his themes, and in his charac- 
ters, and underlines the subjective aspects of his art. Majault further shows 
how Mauriac proceeds by transpositions of these states, tendencies, inclina- 
tions he has observed within himself. Observation will only sharpen and 
confirm the data provided by introspection. Mauriac’s creatures are often 
born from what the author has rejected from his soul as impure. Comment- 
ing upon the accusations frequently leveled at Mauriac that his world was 
restricted and his characters monotonous, Majault remarks justly that the 
author renovates himself constantly not by invading new domains but by 
plunging more deeply into the psychology of his familiar characters. Majault 
praises Mauriac for the concentration of his characters, and for the intense 
life with which he has animated them in spite of a remarkable simplicity 
of means. Fillon devotes a chapter to the technique of Mauriac, insisting 
particularly on that absence of distinction between the normal and the ab- 
normal which the author has adopted from Dostoevski. Rideau likewise 
admires the technique which tries to fuse Latin clarity with Slavic and 
Nordic complexity. According to Hourdin, who, like Majault, discusses the 
aesthetic transposition of Mauriac’s own internal debates, the author has 
introduced into the novel a pathos rather unknown to it before, and has 
created the elements of an intense psychological drama. Mauriac has given 
a new formula to the novel, avoiding the long descriptions dear to Balzac, 
but combining suggestive indications of background with psychological de- 
velopments. Majault, Palante and Rideau admire Mauriac for poetic qualities 
and a power of evocation which, however, do not detract from the objectivity 
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of the narration. Palante, with dubious accuracy, classifies Mauriac with the 
symbolistic writers, along with Gide, because he suggests deep realities by 
means of impressions. Bendz has given the most complete study of Mauriac’s 
style and vocabulary. He notes the frequency of some expressions and 
draws interesting conclusions on the psychology of Mauriac. He is appar- 
ently the first to have noticed in Mauriac an hyperaesthesia of the olfactive 
sense. Palante utilizes these findings and notes that Mauriac’s visual acute- 
ness is very slight and his auditive sensibility underdeveloped. But he ex- 
hibits a prodigious olfactive and tactile awareness. The style of Mauriac also 
receives special consideration from Cormeau, Fillon, Hourdin, Majault, North 
and Palante. Fillon asserts that Mauriac’s style remains chaste even in the 
most suggestive descriptions and she finds analogies with that of Pascal, 
Bossuet and Colette. Cormeau also notes this similarity with Colette. Rideau 
considers Mauriac’s style as classical, but classical in a sense which could 
be applied to Valéry, André Gide and Maurois. For Palante, Mauriac’s style 
is not a great style, but sober, with Barresian musicality. 


Mauriac’s Political Activity 


This is, quite naturally, a secondary point in Mauriac criticism. Ever 
since he started writing in Le Figaro, Mauriac has occasionally engaged in 


political controversies when they involved questions of morality. He has 


been a relentless foe of fascism and of communism. Yet, during the occupa- 
tion of France, he did not hesitate to align himself with communists in the 
common fight against Pétain and the Germans. He entertained for a time 
the illusion that a common front (Le front national) could be continued 
after the liberation of France. He was soon compelled to resume his attacks 
against the communists when they attempted to win France for Russia. For 
his attitude Mauriac has been both praised and denounced. The most violent 
attack is under the form of an open letter, running the length of an entire 
book, by an adherent of Pétain, Bardéche (4). The letter is an indictment 
of de Gaulle, of the Resistance movement, of the policy of epuration which 
followed the advent of de Gaulle to power, and of the part that Mauriac took 
in these events. On the opposite side, we have an intemperate denunciation 
from Garaudy (26), a Communist, who, in true communist fashion, attacks 
not only Mauriac’s break with the National Front, but also his entire literary 
work. Mauriac’s metaphysics, says Garaudy, is that of a choir boy. He 
chastised the bourgeoisie while remaining a bourgeois. He refuses to see the 
advent of a new force, that of the worker. In a short preface to his work, 
Jaceard lauds Mauriac for his role during the Resistance. Elsie Pell, in an 
unsatisfactory article (79), tries to explain Mauriac’s evolution toward the 
National Front by his previous stands in the Spanish Civil War and his 
various declarations. Her argumentation is invalidated by a note she had 
to append to her article declaring that Mauriac had just broken with the 
National Front. 
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MAURIAC AS A PHILOSOPHER 


According to North, Mauriac is neither a logician nor a philosopher nor a 
theologian. Bernoville, in his preface to North’s book, adopts the same posi- 
tion. Thus his views on different subjects touching philosophy and theology 
are affected by his feelings rather than by his intellectual knowledge. For 
Rideau, Mauriac deserves to be called a metaphysician on account of the 
philosophy which is implicit in his works. Elsewhere Rideau speaks of 
metaphysical intuitions whereby Mauriac sees the soul as divided. This 
statement seems to give to the word “metaphysics” a very loose sense, and 
the position of North on this point is more secure. 


Mauriac As A CRITIC AND DRAMATIST 


It is regrettable and surprising that a book such as Dramaturges, which 
contains so many original views on various dramatists, and incidentally 
throws further light on Mauriac’s own psychology, has been so completely 
neglected. Mauriac’s dramas have received more notice but as yet have not 
been studied fully. North writes a chapter on the three dramas which had 
appeared before the publication of his book. He notes the reappearance of 
familiar themes, of a familiar world. Only the religious intention is not so 
evident. Vial has devoted an article to Asmodée (82), Mauriac’s first play. 
He adds comments upon the dramatic themes, characters and atmosphere 
which are prevalent in the novel and he admires the classical construction 
of the play, while studying Mauriac’s preparation for his dramatic career. 
The two following plays are studied by Vial (84) in Yale French Studies 
with a letter-preface by Mauriac. Vial explains the complete absence of the 
usual religious solution in Les mal aimés, and the reasons for the total failure 
of Passage du malin. Vial reviews Mauriac’s four dramas in an article in 
Renascence (85). He sees the author as skirting the frontiers of the abnor- 
mal in Le feu sur la terre, which depicts the unnatural and possessive love 
of a sister for a brother, a theme reminiscent of Ce qui était perdu. 
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The Iron Curtain and the monopoly of the Soviet government over means 
of communication create formidable obstacles in any inquiry about the 
present-day state of affairs in the Soviet Union. Therefore, we especially 
welcome books written by eyewitnesses, or based on their reports. Very 
fortunately, books of this type continue to be published, written by men 
who had occupied most diversified social positions behind the Iron Curtain— 
from that of an ambassador to that of an inmate of a slave-labor camp. 

The former American Ambassador, General W. B. Smith, obviously had 
an excellent opportunity to observe many things and to hear about many 
more. He saw crowds of people attending church services; on their faces 
he read genuine emotions incomparably deeper than those occasionally 
produced by official propaganda. He was able to observe Soviet elections, 
and to hear an old woman asking how she could vote No. He noticed that, 
in the minds of the top officials with whom he had to do, the division of the 
Soviet people into classes endowed with differential advantages and prestige 
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was taken for granted. He knew enough Russian to understand that, during 
some of his visits to plants and collective farms, orders were given not to let 
him see this or that. 

These and many other observations make the book important. Unfor- 
tunately, one also finds in it a number of generalizations centered around 
the false idea that, after all, Stalin’s Communism is but another version of 
Tsarist despotism. More dependent on direct observation (partly, on ex- 
tensive reading of Soviet newspapers) is the book by F. Barghoorn who, 
from 1942 to 1947, was a Press attaché to the American Embassy in Moscow. 
The book is first of all a magnificent study of the distorted image of the 
United States planted in Russian minds by the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine—it indicates that effects of this propaganda on the Russian mind are 
much less than commonly assumed. The Russians have not become thought- 
less robots, nor are they happy about the expansionist policy of their rulers. 
The Russians have not forgotten the help granted them by America during 
the war. The Russians like the democratic pattern of American conduct. 
The Russians do not want to be involved in a war against the United States. 

Naturally, the author makes some distinctions and qualifications. Russian 
society can be divided into three parts: a small elite, the intermediary group 
of the intelligentsia, and the masses. The elite is obviously hostile to Amer- 
ica; but among the intelligentsia sympathy to the West is widespread; this 
has been the main cause of the recent purges. The masses are most attracted 
toward the democratic values of the West-—whenever contact is established. 

From these statements (based, one must emphasize, on first-hand informa- 
tion supplemented by conversations with persons who left the USSR after 
the author had) Professor Barghoorn draws the conclusion that the best way 
of fighting Communism is that of reaching the people and persuading them 
of the friendly intentions of America. This counterpropaganda in words 
must, however, be supplemented by propaganda in deed, namely by large- 
scale rehabilitation programs directed toward peoples in distress, pre- 
eminently those in Asia. 

Quite interesting also is the testimony of Mr. E. Stevens, who spent a few 
years in Russia after marrying a Russian girl, and who had the good luck 
to be allowed to quit the Soviet Union with wife and children, in the fall 
of 1949. His new book is not as important as a previous one, Russia 1s No 
Riddle (1945) and to the facts directly observed then only a few have been 
added. 

Out of these the most interesting concern themselves with the survival of 
the spirit of private enterprise, though naturally in distorted form. The 
technique used by Russia’s entrepreneurs is to pretend to head a cooperative 
society of artisans. In Moscow, says Mr. Stevens, a certain Kantsel obtained 
the permission of a school board to set up a cooperative society for the 
manufacture of school supplies. This he did by employing three men; but 
he hired three hundred more to manufacture games, novelties, souvenirs and 
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picture postcards which he sold on the “free market.” To cover the operation, 
several officers of the school board were on his payroll in various fictitious 
capacities. 

Another interesting observation is this: the forcible indoctrination capti- 
vates the minds of many young people below the age of twenty-five; but 
between twenty-five and thirty-five there is gradual disillusionment; after 
thirty-five, most people are cynical, sometimes developing apathy, sometimes 
intensive inner rebellion. In full agreement with Mr. Barghoorn, Mr. Stevens 
asserts that the Soviets have not sold their people the idea of war against 
the United States. 

Our Ally is a story written by an older American engineer who from 1929 
to 1942 (with some interruptions) was in the service of the Soviets. It gives 
good insight into the functioning of “planned economy” as led by ignorant 
men who always suspect treason and counterrevolution, and who, because 
of that fear, make creative effort impossible. These negative traits have 
significantly increased in strength in the course of the author’s stay in Russia; 
in the earlier years, he was sometimes able to pierce through the crust of 
bureaucratic red tape by appealing to the top level; in later years, this proved 
to be impossible. 

The book abounds in sharp and concise statements which help us under- 
stand the causes of the inefficiency of Russia’s industrial machine; four or 
five times more men are needed to perform a specified task than in this 
country. The most dramatic story is this: working at a copper plant, the 
author prepared to put the mill on American schedules; two days before the 
great change was to take place, older workers asked him for an interview. 
After trying to persuade Mr. Woods to abandon his schedule they asked 
him: “Have you ever considered the food question?” The author says that 
he was struck with the force of a thunderbolt by the argument. The next 
day he countermanded his order. 

Mr. Woods had a few opportunities to notice the survival of religion. His 
Russian friends (from among the managerial class) spoke loudly and boldly 
against religion, but when some deeper chord in their lives was struck, they 
quietly turned to the old trust in God. When a church bell was brought to 
a plant to be broken up, it became the center of attraction. Many workers 
came to take a look at it and to genuflect before it—for the bell was worked 
with scenes depicting biblical events done in bas-relief. 

Taming of the Arts is a participant observer’s story of the passing away 
of the glorious tradition of Russian theater and Russian music under the 
incessant blows of Stalin’s aesthetically impoverished dictatorship. The 
author can tell the real story because he was for long years associated with 
one of Moscow’s most distinguished theaters as a violinist, and later on with 
the USSR State Jazz Band. He tells his tale exceptionally well, being en- 
dowed with keen vision and the ability to convey total situations to the reader 
by an illuminating selection and combination of relevant traits. 
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What actually happened to the arts in Russia is brilliantly summarized by 
the author in these words: 

The Soviet government inherited from old Russia a great culture and a magnificent 
modern art which was among the most brilliant in the world. Russian art showed every 
indication of maturity: a high development of form and technical perfection; a large 
variety of artistic styles, directions and schools; a well established cosmopolitanism 
with a corresponding lack of nationalistic limitations. Within a short period this great 
development in art was on the verge of annihilation. Everything which is created in 
the Soviet Union has a distinctly backward, primitive character; everything bears an 
unmistakable second rate stamp of pauperization and degradation of technique. 


The title of the book is therefore rather an understatement: what really 
happened was not the taming of the arts but their murder. It is noteworthy 
that this mass murder took place quite recently, mainly since the middle 
thirties; prior to that time, the theater and music of which the Kremlin 
leaders were fond (by the way, most revolutionists love the theater because 
they feel themselves to be actors on a grandiose scene) had been left a large 
margin of freedom, and persons connected with them belonged to the most 
privileged group of Soviet citizens—not only because they had more and 
better food, clothes and shelter than the rest of the people, but also because 
of their relative immunity from the dreaded political police. 

Mrs. Kasenkina’s book is mainly a picture of “life in Soviet America,” 
i.e., in Soviet institutions on American soil. The main traits are absolute 
segregation from American life and a spirit of jealousy and hatred among 
those who form the Soviet colony in New York and vicinity. The picture is 
preceded by a short autobiography of a woman who was born and bred and 
was rather happy in prerevolutionary Russia, and was then suddenly trans- 
planted into the realm of Soviet tyranny. The story of the famous “leap to 
freedom” from the second floor of the Soviet consulate is unfortunately not 
well told. 

Of the numerous books which convey to the reader the personal experience 
of former inmates of Soviet prisons and concentration camps Mr. Petrov’s 
is one of the best. Like the others, it tells a tale of almost incredible horror; 
but it also tells of friendship, cooperation, sympathy, help—sometimes even 
on the part of those who are running the diabolic machine. Thus, the story 
told by Mr. Petrov allows us to understand how it is possible that at least 
some survive and return to liberty. 

The author’s story had an unusual beginning: the source of his misery 
was his unwillingness to respond to the advances of a female vampire in the 
service of the machine. To avenge the affront she concocted a counter-revolu- 
tionary plot. There followed for Mr. Petrov two years in various prisons 
and six years of hard labor in Kolyma, the northeastern tip of Siberia, 
where the Soviets dig a substantial quantity of gold at the expense of tens 
of thousands of human lives. In the course of these years there were many 
ups and downs; sometimes, owing to the interference of humane officers, Mr. 
Petrov found himself in the position of an employee of the mining adminis- 
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tration; but more often he had to work in the mines, poorly fed and clad, 
in temperatures 40 to 45 degrees below zero. The human victims of this life 
were buried in the common grave, and even two robust young men took it 
for granted that it would be impossible to last even half of their eight-year 
terms. 

What is the purpose of the system? Mr. Petrov’s story leaves no doubt 
that it is not economic. The vast majority of slave laborers arrive in a 
condition making them unable to lift an empty spade. From the technical 
point of view, the organization of work borders on insanity. Contrary to 
the opinion of many, the Soviets do not undertake slave-hunting expeditions 
to provide themselves with cheap labor, but use the system of slave-labor 
camps for the purpose of intimidation and the repression of potential enemies. 

Mrs. Lipper’s book covers approximately the same time and the same 
place as Petrov’s. Between the two, there is basic agreement, but Mrs. 
Lipper does not write as well as Mr. Petrov. As a nurse, she was assigned 
work in hospitals and thus could secure reliable information about mortality 
in prison camps. Her figure is 30 per cent a year—which makes impossible 
the higher estimates of the prison-camp population: the men in the Kremlin 
could not afford to kill four to five million men a year for the simple reason 
that, in their domain, there is an acute manpower shortage. The books 
abound in good illustrations of the absolute inefficiency of slave labor and 
could be invoked against those who believe that the motivation behind the 
system is economic. 


General Presentations of the Soviet System 


CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN WaALLs. By E. Crankshaw. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1951. Pp. 279. $3.50. 
THE Po.ice State. What You Want to Know About the Soviet Union. By 

C. Thompson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 257. $3.00. 
THE Soviet Union. Background, Ideology, Reality. A Symposium. Edited 

by Waldemar Gurian. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 

Press, 1951. Pp. vii, 216. $3.50. 

In comparison with former years, the number of attempts to present the 
Communist system as a whole has diminished—perhaps because the system 
is no longer a puzzle. 

Mr. Crankshaw, who was from 194] to 1943 a member of the British 
Military Mission in Moscow and had related his experiences in Russia and 
the Russians, has now concentrated on the question of whether the Soviet 
government is as solid as it seems to be. To answer this question he passes 
in review the Russian national character, the role of Marxism in Russia’s 
present-day organization, Stalin’s character and views, and other subjects. 
His answer is: Stalin knows that Russia is incomparably weaker than its 
major antagonist in raw material, industrial equipment, food, and the loyalty 
of the people. Therefore, there will be no global war launched by the Soviets, 
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provided that they are not too frightened by the military preparations of 
the West. The book is definitely inferior to the author’s preceding volume. 

C. Thompson’s Police State is an attempt to give a true picture of life 
under the Soviets by an American reporter who stayed in Moscow from 
March, 1945, to April, 1947. These individual statements of the author 
should be singled out: communism does not reflect the political aspirations 
of the majority of the Russians; the progress of Soviet industry under the 
five-year plans has not relieved the Russians from difficulties in providing 
themselves and their families with clothes, food and shelter; Soviet medicine 
is fundamentally sound, but archaic; the arts, because they are entirely 
dominated by the political machine, display symptoms of rigor mortis. 

The symposium edited by W. Gurian of Notre Dame begins with the edi- 
tor’s excellent paper on the development of the Soviet regime and indicates 
that the real differences between Leninism and Stalinism are these: (1) the 
application, by Stalin, of a terrorism inside the party which was avoided 
under Lenin; and (2) the prevalence of the idea that the World Communism 
of the Marxian dreams is not just around the corner. There follows an 
equally important paper by M. Karpovich, of Harvard, on the historical 
background of Soviet thought control. The paper convincingly shows that 
nothing of the same kind existed in Tsarist Russia but that, on the other 
hand, some of the radical Russians were inclined to deny freedom of thought 
to their opponents. Mr. N. Jasny of Stanford gives a vivid account of the 
results of the Five Year plans and demonstrates that Soviet statistics must 
be substantially reworked before being used as statements about reality. 
Two further papers, by P. Moseley, of Columbia, and S. Kertecz, of Notre 
Dame, give valuable information about the foreign policy of the Soviets in 
the area which has become the western borderland of their Empire. V. 
Petrov’s paper on Soviet terrorism is too short to say anything not already 
known. It is followed by the present reviewer’s paper on religion in Russia 
since 1942. The volume concludes with a paper by Father F. Dvornik, inter- 
esting in itself but rather historical, and therefore standing somewhat out- 
side of the field studied by the other authors. 


Government and Law 


Pusiic Opinion In Soviet Russia. A Study in Mass Persuasien. By Alex 
Inkeles. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 
379. $5.00. 

SovieT Potitics—THe DiLemMMaA oF Power. The Role of Ideas in Social 
Change. By Barrington Moore, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 503. $6.00. 

THE OPERATIONAL Cope OF THE PoLitrBuREAU. By N. Leites. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. xv, 100. 

Soviet Attirupes Towarp AuTHorRITy. By M. Mead. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. 148. $4.00. 
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THe BotsHevik RevoLuTion, 1917-1923. By Edward Hallett Carr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Volume I. Pp. x, 430. $5.00. 
Justice 1n Russia. An Interpretation of Soviet Law. By H. Berman. Cam- 

bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 322. $4.75. 
Soviet LecaL PuiLosopuHy. A Symposium. Translated by Hugh W. Babb, 

with an Introduction by John N. Hazard. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press. 

The Communist revolution was to have been primarily economic. But 
the present-day rulers of Russia departed from their Marxian sources of 
inspiration and have shifted the einphasis from economics to politics. This 
fact is more and more generally acknowledged and this is why the number 
of studies of the political phase of Communist society is now rather high. 

Mr. A. Inkeles, of the Harvard Russian Research Center, has given an 
excellent insight into the ideological monopoly established by the ruling 
party in its own favor. The book contains a technical but readable analysis 
of that peculiar apparatus of oral propaganda and agitation as well as of 
the kind of organization of the press, the radio, and the movies which make 
them docile instruments in the hands of the men of the Kremlin. Two traits 
are of particular interest. The number of radio receptors at the disposal of 
the Soviet people is, per capita, ten times lower than in the United States; 
half of them are public. This significantly decreases the chances of reaching 
Soviet minds by broadcasting from the outside. Second, Soviet propaganda 
does not achieve as much as is expected by the men in the Kremlin. The 
very necessity of employing millions of persons for propaganda purposes, 
the rapid turnover of this corps, and the extent of so called self-criticism 
(i.e., criticism of minor officials) show that the ideas of the government are 
far from being accepted by the population. 

The dilemma of power, of the nefarious power which imposed itself on 
Russia in 1917, is the subject matter of Mr. Moore’s book. In the opinion 
of the author, who is also of the Harvard Research Center, the dilemma 
was this: Lenin wanted to make the Russians, and mankind later on, free 
and equal. But because of the conditions under which the struggle for 
power had to be conducted in Old Russia, he created a group based on 
authoritarian principles as the instrument of liberation. This group, the 
Communist Party, really gained power but it had to remain authoritarian 
to retain it; as such, it could hardly grant Russia what had been Lenin’s 
ulimate goal. In other words, the means defeated the end. 

The movement from the original ideology toward authoritarian principles 
and the gradual incarnation of the latter in social reality is painstakingly 
followed up by the author, but only relating to political and social organi- 
zation. 

The presentation is made on the basis of a detailed study of primary 
sources. Time and again, however, the author has some difficulty in finding 
convincing evidence to support certain statements. Most curious is this 
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fact: everyone knows that Stalin is Russia’s omnipotent boss; but evidence 
in the form of documents or reliable narratives is so scarce that on such a 
basis alone the truth just mentioned remains hanging in the air. Never- 
theless, it is obviously true, and it is very fortunate that the author does not 
hesitate to introduce it into his picture of the political setup of Stalinist 
Russia. 

The book is well written and helps solve many puzzling problems of Soviet 
politics. The main question, however, is this: Was there ever any dilemma 
of the kind assumed by the author? The present reviewer believes that there 
was not, because Mr. Moore’s presentation of Lenin’s ideology hardly corre- 
sponds to reality. All those who knew him—and many have published in- 
teresting memoirs—say that Lenin never believed in democracy. His main 
emotion was not love of freedom but hatred of the men, the institutions and 
the traditions of the ancien régime—a trait common to many revolutionists. 
For him freedom and even equality were not ends but means; the real goal 
was the destruction of the old world. Moreover, the freedom which he con- 
templated and preached was not freedom in the meaning accepted in this coun- 
try; it was freedom from exploitation, in the Marxian conception of the term. 
He was not contented with such things as freedom of the press, association, 
and assembly, and he introduced them into his programs only because in 
the Russia of his day no political program could appeal which did not 
include them. Therefore, as demonstrated by D. Shub in his excellent biog- 
raphy of Lenin (reviewed in THoucHT, December, 1948) the antidemocratic 
elements of Communist politics were not departures from the master plan, 
but rather logical consequences of the real premises of Lenin’s thought sys- 
tem. It has been a major tragedy for Russia and, later on, for mankind that 
a group led by a man obsessed by hatred could come to power. 

Mr. Leites’ purpose is to discover the rules the Bolsheviks believe to be 
necessary for effective political conduct and on.that basis to make prediction 
of the future actions of the Politbureau solidly possible. The study, however, 
has resulted in the not quite unexpected formula that the political strategy 
of the Politbureau is based on the writings of Lenin and Stalin. In conse- 
quence the book is merely a condensation in epigrammatic form of the 
voluminous work of the two consecutive masters of the Kremlin. “A high 
degree of organization is a necessary condition of success in any political 
enterprise. . .. It is a lesser mistake to use too much violence than too little.” 
Correct; such are the maxims guiding the decisions of the Politbureau. But 
was there any doubt about that before Mr. Leites’ investigation? 

Another book, written by Mrs. M. Mead on the basis of a team study, is an 
attempt to penetrate into the contemporary Russian attitudes toward au- 
thority by applying methods of anthropology. A number of written sources 
were carefully analyzed and a number of persons of Russian ancestry interro- 
gated. The presentation is based on the hypothesis that the attitudes in 
question must be the result of the merger of prerevolutionary attitudes and of 
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Communist indoctrination, such as they appear in different forms among 
the older leaders, the younger leaders, the older and the younger persons 
among the led. Therefore a summary of the Russian national character, 
unfortunately based on G. Gorer’s rather ridiculous book The People of Great 
Russia (1950), is offered. 

But this unhappy background has not inflicted too much harm on the 
research itself, so that the book is useful insofar as it formulates the views 
of the Bolsheviks on the leaders and their relations with those they led, as 
well as on the real attitudes of the latter. An interesting chapter deals with 
the place of the political police in the Soviet authority system. A very brief 
conclusion deals with possible sources of weakness to appear in the future, 
as they relate both to the leaders and to the masses of the people. 

Although it forms the first volume of “A History of Russia,” Carr’s book 
belongs rather to the number of books dealing with the political aspect of 
Communism. The book consists of three parts, the first of which is signifi- 
cantly entitled “The Man and the Instrument”; the man is Lenin and the 
instrument is that which later on became the Communist party. This part 
should convey the prehistory of the seizure of power by Lenin, but it does 
this in a very odd way: instead of the development of Russia, only the 
emergence and the development of the cancerous growth which was to over- 
come her is presented. The second part is devoted to “constitutional struc- 
ture,” and the third to the Communist “solution” of the problem of the 
nationalities. Economic, cultural, and religious developments are entirely 
omitted. But even the political phase of history is incomplete since such a 
major event as the Civil War is many times mentioned but never systemati- 
cally narrated, and the infra-party struggle is only sketched. 

The book is written in an excellent style and whenever it embarks on a 
problem, this problem is handled with clarity, with concentration on essen- 
tials and omission of details which often make similar books unreadable. 
But the story is vitiated by the implicit acceptance of the Marxian thesis 
that history is nothing but the unfolding of class struggle and that there- 
fore every event is necessary. The “might-have-been” approach is entirely 
foreign to the author, though in the case of the Russian revolution it is 
worth while to apply it. Had Lenin been safely jailed by the Tsarist govern- 
ment for offenses much more serious than those of the eleven Communist 
leaders in the United States; had Lenin not been allowed to enter Russia 
after having passed through Germany in a sealed car; had the Provisional 
government acted firmly after the Bolshevik Putsch of July 3, 1917—the 
history of Russia and the world might have been quite different. But for 
Mr. Carr, just as for Lenin, the Russian revolution of 1917 not only 
was, but was to be a proletarian revolution leading to socialism. Actually, 
however, the revolution could not have been proletarian since, in the Russia 
of 1917, the proletariat was just in the state of infancy. The work under 
review is misleading, therefore, as a treatise on the history of Russia; but 
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it is often a good collector of information and of correct interpretations, so 
far as they are independent of the author’s general point of view. 

The very important task of presenting Soviet law has received quite inade- 
quate treatment in H. Berman’s Justice in Russia, one more book published 
under the auspices of the Harvard Russian Research Center. The author 
is familiar with the individual statements and texts of which Soviet law 
consists. But his attempt to make them intelligible has been a complete 
failure, and for two reasons. First, he tries to interpret Soviet law histori- 
cally, as Russian law; but of the latter he knows nothing, or, still worse, 
only what he has read in Soviet textbooks. Secondly, he wants to discover 
a principle in Soviet law which could and should be imitated by American 
law. This is the principle of parentalism; but he does not know the antece- 
dents of that principle in universal legal history and is unable to see that, 
under the Soviets, parentalism cannot be disentangled from totalitarianism. 

While H. Berman’s book is an attempt to interpret Soviet law in action, 
a symposium entitled Soviet Legal Philosophy (prepared by a committee of 
the Association of American Law Schools) offers the American reader an 
opportunity to get acquainted with Soviet law on the level of theory. The 
symposium consists of fourteen selections from the works of those who, in 
the Soviet Union, dictate the views to be held on every subject (Lenin and 
Stalin), of those who serve as the spokesmen of the former (in the field of 
law, Yudin and Vyshinsky) and of some of those who have tried to elaborate 
Soviet jurisprudence on the basis of directions thus received. Among them, 
one finds such authors as Stuchka and Pashukanis, who for a while were in 
vogue, but later on fell in disgrace. 

The symposium serves a useful purpose; it proves beyond doubt that 
Soviet jurisprudence, like every single phase of Soviet culture, finds itself 
in a state of decay. With rare exceptions, the individual contributions are 
helpless, so helpless that, outside the Soviet Union, no one would have 
accepted them for publication. Nevertheless, they represent the best that 
could be found in Soviet jurisprudence: when choosing material to be 
included, the editors of the symposium have consulted all the experts on 
Soviet law available in this country and followed their advice. All the 
statements can be reduced to one proposition: law is a system of normative 
propositions (the term is now under attack!) enforced by the State, which 
represents the will and the interests of the dominant class (of the toilers 
in the Soviet Union, of “the exploiters” in bourgeois society). The sterility 
of all the efforts to derive from that proposition a systematic theory of law 
is one more proof of the inanity of Marxian philosophy. 


Foreign Relations 


American DipLomacy 1900-1950. By George F. Kennan. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 195]. Pp. ix, 154. $2.75. 
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Soviet Imperiatism. By F. D. Carman. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 

Press, 1950. Pp. 175. 

THe Curtain Isn’t Iron. By J. C. Harsher. New York: Doubleday & Co., 

1950. Pp. 132. $2.00. 

The field of Soviet foreign relations is explored in G. Kennan’s American 
Diplomacy, though the book, in the author’s intention, is devoted to American 
diplomacy in general. It is dominated by the idea that the great conflict 
of our day, as it manifests itself in the cold war and in the Korean war, 
has been a necessary consequence of the mistakes committed by America’s 
leaders throughout the first half of this century. Naturally, his contention 
is not that these mistakes were the sole or even the major cause of the 
tragic state of affairs in which we have to live; of course, he acknowledges 
that the First World War was fought for no valid reason aud could have 
been averted—not so much by the Americans as by the great powers of 
Europe. On many occasions his criticism of American diplomacy is valid; 
but he seems not to understand fully that in the unorganized field of forces 
which is the scene of international relations not so much depends on the 
individual choices of the participants as on the defect of the system. In 
the second part of the book, two famous papers are reprinted, the one 
signed “Mr. X” (which inaugurated the policy of containment), the other 
on the future of Russia. The latter is one of the most thoughtful treatments 
of the difficult problem we have been given. The two papers are too recent 
and too well known to require comment. 

While Kennan’s book is of the essay type, Carman’s Soviet Imperialism 
is a scholarly work based on the confrontation of carefully studied docu- 
mentary evidence and showing the step-by-step territorial aggrandizement 
of the Soviet Union proper since 1939; the expansion of the Kremlin’s 
dominance into the satellite countries is outside the scope of the book, 
though the Soviet attempts to set foot in Italian colonies, in the Dodecanese, 
in the Strait, in Tangiers, in the Antarctic, in Azerbaidjan are covered. In 
general, the story is well told. But the author is inclined to accept the 
identification of Soviet aggressiveness with the aggressiveness of Imperial 
Russia. He begins the book with a finger pointed to the latter and quotes 
Dallin’s statements about alleged plans of the Imperial government to annex 
the Danubian countries; but these statements are based on misunderstand- 
ing, since the plan reported by Dallin was not an official plan, but thet of 
a belated and rich Slavophile without any influence in government circles. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Carman ascribes so much importance to this alleged his- 
torical continuity that he returns to it in the last chapter, entitled “concepts 
and methods.” At the very end he makes a statement contradicted by the 
direct observations of Barghoorn and Stevens: very probably the Soviet 
people, he says, actually consider their government’s aggressiveness as just 
and right. 

Much sounder is the position of J. C. Harsher in The Curtain Isn’t Iron. 
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The book is primarily devoted to a survey of the situation in the Soviet 
Empire outside the Soviet Union, but there is a good chapter which explains 
the role of the latter in international affairs. Soviet Russia, he says, is not 
a new thing. It is a combination familiar to those versed in history—a com- 
bination of a strong state with a strong philosophy which is antireligious. 
Such a State is bent on forcible conversion. Neither Communism as such, 
nor Russia as such is dangerous to the outside world; without Russia’s 
strength, Communism would have remained impotent; and in the past Rus- 
sia proved to be manageable. Therefore, an intelligent policy for the United 
States would be oriented toward breaking that combination, by alienating 
the Russians from Communism. It must be conceded that the author does 
not offer any practicable plan to achieve that purpose. 


Economics 


Russia’s Soviet Economy. By Harry Schwartz. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xxvi, 592. $6.65. 

THE SOCIALIZED AGRICULTURE OF THE USSR. Plans and Performances. By 
N. Jasny. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 837. 
$7.50. 

THe BotsHevik RevoLuTion, 1917-23. By Edward Hallett Carr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Volume II. Pp. vii, 400. $6.00. 
Two excellent books have appeared on Soviet economics, one general, 

another devoted to agriculture. H. Schwartz’s Russia’s Soviet Economy is 

a systematic presentation of an economic system based on government 

monopoly and centralized planning. Chapter by chapter, the reader gets a 

clear understanding of the individual links composing the most formidable 

social machine ever built, the forms of its integration, its achievements and 
failures. Toward the end of the book the author makes a comparison of 
the levels of Soviet and American economies which he epitomizes in these 
terms: “The 1950 output of [basic] commodities in the USSR is on the 

level attained by the US in 1901 for coal, 1905—for pig iron, 1915— 

petroleum, 1926—electrical power.” The absolute and per capita figures 

confirm this judgment beyond reasonable doubt. 

There is one point with which the present reviewer disagrees. This is 
the author’s attempt to estimate the population of the Soviet Union by using 
the number of electoral districts (created for the elections of 1951) and 
multiplying them by 300,000 (the legal average of a constituency). The 
procedure seems ingenious, but breaks down before the fact that in 1951 
the number of electoral districts was smaller than in 1946. Has then the 
population of the Soviet Union decreased? Hardly so. But if it has not, the 
number of electoral districts does not reflect any secret figures on the popula- 
tion which the government could use. 

The purpose of N. Jasny’s book on Socialized Agriculture is to provide a 
careful analysis of one of the greatest (but also most nefarious) social 
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experiments in history. The author has to overcome the intentional vague- 
ness of Soviet statistics—and shows his marvelous ability to do so. Of the 
individual chapters, one on the so-called Sovhozes, or state farms, is most 
fascinating. The author proves that the activities of these farms during 
the First Five Year Plan were nothing short of a catastrophe caused by 
crass ignorance of such simple facts as that animals must be fed. The study 
of the better-known collective farms culminates in the statement that in 
1938, when the system was at its apex, the members of the collective farms 
received little more than 40 per cent of their average income before collec- 
tivization. The low productivity of the system is demonstrated by showing 
that the net agricultural production of the United States is 50 per cent higher 
than that of the Soviet Union, while the agricultural population of the latter 
is three times larger. It is, therefore, no wonder that, in the real income 
of a Russian farmer, the product of the dwarf plots left at his disposal and 
of the individually owned cattle plays a larger part than his share in kolkhoz 
production. The situation is summarized in these words: “The official asser- 
tion that the expansion of well-to-do in the village has been greatly promoted 
by collectivization must be classified with the greatest lies in history.” The 
book is final: after N. Jasny, no one will ever be able to add anything new 
and important to the period covered by the book—which deals mainly with 
the situation as it obtained before the outbreak of the Second World War. 

Of a different type is the second volume of E. H. Carr’s The Bolshevik 
Revolution, which is devoted to the development of the economic order from 
1917 to 1923. It is in the main a study of the programs, disputes and de- 
cisions of the new rulers of Russia over the most appropriate organization 
of their booty, that is to say, of Russia’s economic system. The study is well 
documented and in general correct, except for a few minor flaws as to the 
significance and transliteration of some Russian terms and the consistent 
omission of references to non-Communist plans and achievements in contexts 
where they should be made. Thus, for instance, the real father of Russian 
planning, the great Mendeleev, does not appear in the pre-history of Soviet 
planning, and the fact that since 1912 Russia had compulsory health insur- 
ance for the workingmen is not mentioned when the first Soviet decrees on 
the subject are discussed. 

The author divides his story into three parts: (1) the direct impact of 
the revolution; (2) wartime communism; and (3) the first steps of the 
New Economic Policy. He gives excellent characterizations of these phases— 
though it is done in a chapter curiously inserted between the story of the 
second and the third periods, whereas it should form a conclusion which is 
conspicuous by its absence. The author discusses each period’s problems in 
agriculture, industry, labor, “distribution” and finance. 

As in the first volume (reviewed above), Mr. Carr here also looks at 
events through Lenin’s eyes: Lenin always knew the best answer to difficul- 
ties; Mr. Carr seems not to realize that the main source of the difficulties 
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was the seizure of power by Lenin and his group, who decided to impose 
socialism on an entirely unprepared society. The presentation is perhaps too 
detailed. Interest can be sustained only if the reader perceives, behind the 
individual facts, the general pattern of rivalry among the lieutenants of a 
victorious leader. 

If Mr. Carr continues his history as he promises, it will be interesting to 
learn whether, in his opinion, Stalin has or has not inherited Lenin’s infalli- 
bility. 

National Minorities 


THE Jews In THE Soviet Union. By Solomon M. Schwarz. Syracuse, N. Y.: 

Syracuse University Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 380. $5.00. 

While good studies of the national minorities of the Soviet Union exist, 
the book published by S. M. Schwarz is unique in that it brings together, 
in a scholarly manner, all information available on a concrete minority, 
namely, the Jews. The author shows successively: (1) that the Jews of 
Russia, and later, those of the Soviet Union, actually form a national minor- 
ity, since they are much less assimilated than those, say, of France or Ger- 
many; (2) that Lenin and Stalin, who as opportunists granted a semblance 
of national autonomy to various minorities, were particularly reluctant to 
foster Jewish culture because the Jews have no territory of their own; (3) 
that all the Jewish institutions which were numerous in Imperial Russia 
were gradually absorbed by the state machinery; (4) that antisemitism 
remained rampant in the Soviet Union, especially in the Ukraine, flared up 
during the war, and has not disappeared with its end. He shows very well 
that since the late thirties a tacit but consistent policy of discrimination 
against the Jews has been inaugurated by the Soviet government and that 
this policy has been accentuated since 1949 when a campaign against “home- 
less cosmopolitans,” primarily the Jews, was launched. 

Like N. Jasny’s book on agriculture, this is a final work on the status of 
the Jewish minority in the Soviet Union. No significant fact will be added 
hy anyone to those collected by S. M. Schwarz, and no one will make them 
tell another story than that told by the author. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tue Soctat Crisis oF Our Time. By Wilhelm Ropke. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. 260. $4.00. 

Aurruistic Love. A Study of American “Good Neighbors” and Christian 
Saints. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press. Pp. x, 253. 
$3.00. 

Here are two significant contributions to the crisis literature of current 
economic and sociological thought. By strikingly different paths they reach 
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complementary conclusions, prescribing for the cure of our sick civilization 
the imitation of healthy patterns of living and giving. 

Professor Répke’s work, first published at Geneva in the dark days of 
1942, is a well-documented attack on the errors of collectivism and individual- 
ism. The Swiss economist ably defends his version of the middle way, 
which is that of a “liberal revisionist”: not corporativism but distributism. 
An ardent decentralist, fearful of the monopolizing and proletarizing in- 
fluences of mass production, Professor Répke probes the weaknesses of 
liberal optimism and tests the strength of traditional humanism. He urges 
the encouragement of family farming, craftsmanship, small trading, coopera- 
tives, consumers’ education, government ownership of utilities and the preser- 
vation of fair competitive markets. His defense of the competitive price 
system is carefully delimited: competition is a means of establishing order, 
not a principle on which a whole society can be built; it is admittedly dan- 
gerous, tending more to dissolve than to unite; the competitive character 
of the economy might well be modified by sustenance farming, “rurification” 
of factory workers, and more local face-to-face trading. But within these 
limits, Professor Répke defends competitive pricing as the only alternative 
to collectivism. Apparently he would reject the industry council plan as 
industrial feudalism (cf. p. 94). But since he regards a high standard of 
social ethics as a necessary context of fair competition, may not an organized 
system of functional groups work out successfully in such a moral context? 
Perhaps Professor Répke has suggested a solution to this dispute between 
decentralists and proponents of industry councils by drawing a distinction 
between professional interests and selling interests. Thus, within each occu- 
pational group, the former set of interests should receive organized protec- 
tion, while the latter should be submitted to competition. 

Professor Sorokin’s book is the first publication of the Harvard Research 
Center in Altruistic Integration and Creativity. , It is a “tentative, preliminary 
study” of unselfish persons, undertaken to apply the methods of modern 
sociological investigation to these positive types, and thus to further knowl- 
edge of the beauty, goodness, freedom, fearlessness and creativity of love. 
Sociologists have studied sinners and defectives sufficiently; it is time to 
contribute to “the most desperate need of humanity today” by studying the 
creative genius, the saint, the “good neighbor.” So the author and his colla- 
borators have assembled and analyzed data about a large sample of modern 
altruists (mostly those nominated as “good neighbors” by a recent radio au- 
dience) and the much larger group of historical saints (as found in Thurston’s 
revision of Butler’s Lives of the Saints). As this novel census proceeds, suc- 
cessive chapters are devoted to study the age, sex, family background, marital 
status, occupation, social position, education, health and longevity and other 
characteristics of each group. The author’s conclusions, of understandably 
uneven quality, are too numerous for summary here. Allowing for the 
limitations of this type of analysis, Professor Sorokin and his collaborators 
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have presented in terms of a sociological survey the experience of the saints 
and good neighbors that unselfish love is “the most fruitful and efficacious 
means to the attainment of a worthwhile life.” 

Fairfield University. GABRIEL G. RYAN. 
SociaL PHILosopHies OF AN AGE oF Crisis. By Pitirim Sorokin. Boston: 

Beacon Press. Pp. xi, 345. $4.00. 

This is a welcome, though incomplete, addition, to Sorokin’s famous 
Contemporary Sociological Theories. More exactly, this is a presentation and 
discussion of eight or perhaps nine theories on the destinies of civilizations, 
i.e., of the most extensive culture units appearing in history. The eight 
theories passed in review are those of N. Danilevsky, O. Spengler, A. Toynbee, 
W. Schubart, N. Berdyaev, F. Northrop, A. Kroeber, and A, Schweitzer. 
The ninth, with which these are confronted, is, naturally, the one formulated 
by Sorokin himself in his monumental Social and Cultural Dynamics. 

One may express some doubt whether it was really necessary to introduce 
Schubart, Berdyaev and Schweitzer (about whom the author has not very 
much to say) on the discussion level of empiric science, and not that of meta- 
physics or social ethics; also, whether it is not regrettable that Alfred Weber 
or Christopher Dawson have not been included; and whether the distribu- 
tion of space among the authors is adequate: to forty-one pages devoted to 
Spengler there correspond only eight pages on Toynbee. But, in presenting 
and, later on, in critically discussing the theories Sorokin is at his best. The 
only exception is, perhaps, the chapter on Spengler; one may doubt whether 
a reader not familiar with The Decline of the West will really understand 
Spengler’s theory; but has anyone, including Spengler himself, ever had a 
clear idea about the meaning of his impressionistic views on human destiny ? 

Most interesting and valuable are the chapters where the theories are con- 
fronted. First of all, Sorokin rejects the basic premise of the theories of Dani- 
levsky, Spengler and Toynbee—since their authors assert that the civilizations 
studied by them are real unities or “meaningful causal systems,” which, ac- 
cording to Sorokin, is wrong. This leaves Sorokin in contest with Northrop and 
Kroeber, since the other three are too fragmentary on the subject to be really 
discussed. Though recognizing the high value of Northrop’s work, Sorokin 
rather convincingly shows that his division of all cultures into theoretical 
(Western) and aesthetic (Eastern) is an inadmissible oversimplification. On 
the other hand, in Sorokin’s view. Kroeber’s findings must be corrected be- 
cause “his procedure is heavily loaded in favor of all sensate cultures and 
periods.” 

Nevertheless, believes Sorokin, there is a basic agreement among the 
authors studied by him which allows the forming out of them of a “historical 
sociological school.” The area of agreement, in the main, is this: there exists 
a kind of vast cultural entity which lives and functions as a real unity; the 
number of such unities is, however, very small; each of them is different 
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from the others; each is based upon some “major premise”; each is logically 
or aesthetically consistent in its main traits. The writings of the authors 
confronted by Sorokin display still more agreement if one takes the periods of 
growth, maturity and breakdown (differently called by Danilevsky, Speng- 
ler, and Toynbee) not as periods in the life course of the same civilization, 
but as a succession of different “cultural supersystems” (in Sorokin’s own 
terminology). There are many additional “areas of agreement” out of which 
the following makes most pleasant reading in our dark day: with the pos- 
sible exception of Spengler, all the authors agree that the great crisis of our 
age is not necessarily the last act in the drama of human history. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THe Open Society anv Its Enemies. By Karl R. Popper. Princeton, N. J.: 

Princeton University Press. Pp. xii, 732. $7.50. 

This revised edition of a work first published in England in two volumes 
in 1945 is an unusually challenging treatment of the intellectual ancestry of 
totalitarianism. While teaching Logic at the London School of Economics, 
the author extended his study of scientific methodologies to the field of social 
philosophy in an endeavor to get at the roots of “the widespread prejudice 
against the possibilities of democratic reform.” Out of this study came a 


“collection of marginal notes on the development of certain historicist phi- 
losophies” which grew into an extraordinarily comprehensive rationalist 
criticism of the philosophy of history and politics. Mr. Popper’s search for 
the authors of the perennial attack on the open society of free and reason- 


able men led from Marx to Hegel, of course, then back through the scholastic 
tradition (“the Aristotelian roots of Hegelianism”) to Plato, whose “theory 
of justice is identical with the theory and practice of modern totalitarianism.” 
This indictment of Plato, in which the author shows his agreement with Grote, 
Crossman, and Bowra, takes up the first and perhaps most significant part 
of the book. Mr. Popper’s attack on Plato is that of a methodical nominalist 
on essentialism and that of a piecemeal interventionist on Utopianism. But 
since the unifying note of his criticism is a condemnation of “historicism,” 
the author is at pains to show a link between Plato’s doctrine of Forms and 
his stories of “declining societies conceived as some kind of organism” 
(p. 57). A detailed picture of the conflict between Platonic-Aristotelian 
speculation and the “great generation” of Pericles, Socrates, and Democritus 
as the archetype of the struggle between closed tribalism and open democracy 
concludes the first part of the book. 

The second part subjects Hegel and Marx to a more familiar and searching 
criticism. The author shows a not unexpected sympathy with Marx’s inten- 
tions but pulls down the whole structure of his system point by point. Sub- 
sequent chapters add sociologism and Toynbee’s historism to the wide assort- 
ment of enemies of rationalist freedom. Mr. Popper ends his study on an 
exhortatory note: “Although history has no meaning, we can give it a mean- 
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ing” (p. 4601). About a third of the book is devoted to the Notes, which are 
appended to the text. This is not so much documentation as another book for 
the more patient reader. Reference to it will throw much light upon the 
author’s critical method and the uneasy position from which his attacks upon 
all “dogmatisms” are launched. The Open Society has its dilemmas (which 
Mr. Popper accepts as “paradoxes” ) not unlike the “tribal cage” of the Closed 
Society. Here is no solution consistent with the legitimate claims of liberty 
and authority; one would be found only in the Fatherhood of God. 
Fairfield University. GABRIEL G. RYAN. 


PusLic Opinion IN Soviet Russia. A Study in Mass Persuasion. By Alex 
Inkeles. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. xviii, 379. $5.00. 
In this impressive study published by the Russian Research Center of Har- 

vard University, Dr. Alex Inkeles successfully presents an institutional analysis 

of public opinion mechanism in the Soviet Union. Drawing heavily on the 

Leninist theory of propaganda, Inkeles carefully analyzes various forms of 

Communist persuasion activities, forms frequently ignored in Anglo-American 

professional literature. The principal theoretical theme of the book is the 

unusual attitude toward mass psychology reflected in Bolshevik theory. Sur- 
prisingly little attention is given to problems of method. In the author’s opin- 
ion the importance of content is stressed infinitely more than questions of 
how, by what devices and instruments, one can influence attitudes and change 
opinions. The general Soviet assumption is that the essential “truth” of the 

propagandist’s message can effectively serve to convince the masses (p. 25). 
Within the framework of Bolshevik leadership theories, Communist propa- 

ganda is directed primarily toward the more “advanced” segments of society, 

the party members and the nonparty intelligentsia, to leaders, directors and 
responsible officials in all spheres of national life. While these are the passive 
participants of propaganda, active Communist agitation, in turn, is defined 
as the chief means for the political education of the broad working-class 
masses (p. 41). Both propaganda and agitation are strictly limited in scope 
and variety; as Stalin observed in 1925, in the midst of his struggle with the 

Kamenev-Zinoviev opposition, “We are opposed to the idea of a special press 

organ for discussion. . . . Discussion must not be driven too far.” 

The characteristic drabness and repetitive dullness of Soviet propaganda is a 
logical result of Stalin’s insistence on intellectual austerity and discipline. Pro- 
fessor Inkeles paints a particularly illuminating picture of the typical Bol- 
shevik agitator. The model of an expert in oral agitation emerges clearly, 
although the author’s reluctance to evaluate and criticize in a frank manner 
is a considerable drawback to the readability of this work. 

Reviewing the structure of a planned press, Inkeles offers a satisfactory 
generalization in contrasting the meaning of Soviet journalism with that of 
the United States. In the Soviet press the chief figures are not persons, indi- 
viduals of national importance in politics, economics, the movies or radio, but 
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impersonal social processes and general features of Soviet life. The Revolution, 
the party, the coming elections, or a new national plan are the favorite topics 
of the rigidly controlled Russian press. As a characteristic Communist insti- 
tution, samokritika (self-criticism) is discussed in detail and defined as 
“criticism from below,” emanating from ordinary citizens and related either 
to the functioning of the state apparatus or to the production methods of the 
workers (pp. 197ff.). Since self-criticism in the press is inexorably applied to 
the public opinion system of the Soviet’s European satellites, it deserves the 
close atteution of political scientists. 

The last two sections of Inkeles’ book are devoted to the radio and movie 
industries of the USSR. Careful in their descriptive details but weak in inde- 
pendent evaluation, the chapters on broadcasting center around the following 
observation: Radio’s function is not conceived as “primarily a source of en- 
tertainment but as an instrument of government policy and as a means for 
the general cultural and political education of the population” (p. 279). 

The thoroughly purged film industry is exploited to promote the same 
over-all purpose. As a significant medium of cummunication, it serves the 
“social” goals set by the party, the state, the nation. The “social ends” of 
these communication media (press, radio, movies, etc.) are defined on an 
extraordinarily narrow basis by the ruling hierarchy of the Stalinist regime. 
Pressed into the service of domestic and foreign policy, the manipulators of 
Soviet public opinion find little time for real educational efforts, for rational 
persuasion (p. 322). Instead they seem to run on a treadmill in which con- 
stant exertion is the price of maintaining their precarious ideological posi- 
tion. 

Public Opinion in Soviet Russia satisfactorily fills a gap in American liter- 
ature on the USSR. As noted earlier, the book’s principal shortcoming consists 
in the author’s surprising reluctance to formulate definitive value judgments 
and to appraise critically the destructive aspects of a fully mobilized and 
governmentally gleichgeschaltet public opinion apparatus. This measured 
objectivity is admirable, but it frequently leaves the reader, already exhausted 
by an overwhelming mass of facts, insufficiently oriented toward the critical 
evaluation of a complex political and administrative machinery. 

Louisiana State University. AnpREw Gyorcy. 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE METHODENLEHRE DER NATIONAL-oKONOMIE. By Richard 

Kerschagl. Vienna: Holder-Pichler-Tempsky. Pp. 121. 

After describing the scientific methods of the physiocrats and classical 
economists, Professor Kerschagl sketches the methods of about a dozen 
German economists of the last two generations. In the second half of the 
book, he proposes his own solutions to some of the main problems. 

The terse summaries of German economic methodology make a sad foot- 
note to recent German philosophy; they are a good proof, too, that scholastic 
philosophy had almost no influence on German economic thought. Oppen- 
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heimer, for example, denies free will; Schmoller does not understand the 
process of abstraction or the results of induction; Schumpeter replaces 
cousality with the futilities of mathematical functions; Amonns “abstracts” 
from general truths as well as from individual objects. Add numerous 


philosophical “asides,” such as Sombart’s identification of magic, theology 
and metaphysics, and this part of the book becomes a_ philosophical 


nightmare. 

The author’s synthesis of what he considers valid from the past, of his 
own positivist philosophy, and of modern scientific method, merits his own 
condemnation: “what is not logically constructed is as inadmissible and 
unscientific as fiction. . . . It is better to give up a project if it cannot 
stand a severe test of logic than, in a doubtful case, to take even one 
uncertain step” (p. 82). In his own case, he begins with a definition of 
“actuality” that is immediately contradicted by two restrictions. 

His philosophy may be summed up as the philosophy of scientific method. 
For physical and economic “laws” are defined as regularities, differing only 
in the degree of mathematical probability. Ethics, naturally, is “real” only 
in so far as it is “valid.” And philosophical propositions are, at best, only 
“suppositions, opinions, beliefs” (p. 85). The sum of nonsense is reached 
when it is suggested that “necessity” in science does not always imply 
cuusality because even the scholastics find the source of necessity in the 
teleology of predestination. 

The moral to be drawn from this book is that there is a sore need for a 
good book on modern scientific methods by a scholastic philosopher. Until 
that book appears, economists might well ponder if the “scientific method” 
is not becoming a Procrustean bed for their field of study. 

University of Detroit. R. JANCAUSKAS. 


Tue Consumer INTEREST. A Study in Consumer Economics. By Persia 

Campbell. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. ix, 660. $4.50. 

The title of this book suggests wide-ranging subject matter, and the con- 
tents of the book fulfill the promise implicit in the title. A host of topics 
which are of interest to all of us as consumers of commodities and services is 
discussed. But it is not the kind of book one would include in a list of 
relaxation-time readings. It is rather a textbook for use in the classroom 
or for serious private study. Emphasis is placed on facts and statistics 
rather than on theoretical economic analysis, and the book is truly a store- 
house of factual information. 

The book opens, however, with a somewhat theoretical discussion of the 
various meanings of the term, “Standard of Living,” and the ways in which 
such standards are determined and measured. This is followed by many 
pages of historical material. In these pages the impact of the two world 
wars on all of us as consumers is described. The development and operation 
of price controls and rationing during World War II are treated at consider- 
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able length. The depression years which intervened between these two wars 
also receive due attention. The second section of the book is devoted to a 
study of the various choices which the consumer must make when he or 
she goes to market. How do consumers actually distribute their money 
income over the great array of goods and services that are offered in the 
market place? What are the best price buys? How do goods differ in 
quality and how can the buyer judge quality? Should one pay cash or use 
credit? Where should the consumer borrow? Then there is a great deal of 
useful information about the purchase of food, about housing, the purchase 
of medical care and life insurance. The author exposes various devices 
which sellers use to take advantage of the unwary buyer. The third section 
of the book treats of factors in supply, ending with a chapter on the Con- 
sumer Movement, with which the author is closely and actively associated. 

Thus the author marshals a great mass of information bearing on the 
relationship between the actual operation of our national economy and the 
consumers’ welfare. In other words, the author’s purpose is to discover 
how well or how poorly our economy is providing for the material welfare 
of our people. But her purpose goes beyond that. She is also striving to 
point out how we can derive the most welfare from the means at our disposal 
as consumers. A subject of this nature is very fertile ground for contro- 
versy. The author frequently alludes to controverted points but she does 
not attempt to resolve the disputes nor does she take sides. 

The book contains an index but not a bibliography. 

St. Louis University. Cornetius A. ELLER. 


JEsuITS FOR THE Necro. By Edward D. Reynolds, S. J. New York: The 

America Press. Pp. 225. $2.50. 

When the Jesuits came to Brazil in the last part of the sixteenth century, 
they brought with them, to quote a contemporary Brazilian scholar, “virtue, 
justice and equity between the two races, whites and blacks.” These words 
epitomize the work of the Society of Jesus among the Negro peoples of 
Africa, South America and the United States. Converting the Negro to the 
faith and sustaining and encouraging him in his social program has not, 
however, been the whole work of the Jesuits. What has made the Society of 
Jesus particularly outstanding among the missionary orders has been its 
efforts to improve the relations between the Negro and his white neighbor. 
This is especially true in the United States, with which Father Reynolds’ 
book is chiefly concerned. 

Here and abroad, devoted priests have followed in the footsteps of St. 
Peter Claver, whom the Church has named as the Patron of Negro Missions. 
However, except in Maryland, where they have worked for 300 years, Amer- 
ican Jesuits have never undertaken a widely organized apostolate of major 
scope. That does not mean that their contacts with the Negro on local and 
incidental bases has not been without rich reward. As Father Reynolds 
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states, individual Jesuit pastors have carried on extraordinarily good work 
among Negroes, particularly in the field of education. The author introduces 
an imposing array of Jesuits in various areas, north and south, who have 
not only won a large number of Negroes to the Church but stood by them 
in their fight for full economic, cultural and political recognition. 

Working more or less as specialists in the same cause have been numerous 
Jesuit editors, writers and educators who have helped to awaken American 
Christians to a clear concept of what interracial justice means. Jesuit schools 
have led the way in breaking down segregation in Catholic schools and 
universities, Jesuit priests have established Negro cooperatives and credit 
unions; opened doors of opportunity to Negro talent of all kinds. 

Meanwhile, under the guidance of Father John LaFarge, who has been 
described as “the American Catholic who is probably most influential in 
shaping the attitude of Catholic leadership on the race issue,” a string of 
Catholic interracial councils has been established from coast to coast to 
muster the Catholic laity in the cause of full freedom and recognition for the 
Negro minority. As Father Reynolds’ book well proves, the Jesuits today 
are carrying on a program for the Negro calculated to encourage him to 
enter the Church in greater numbers, assured that under its shelter he will 
find the exponent and protector par excellence of his sacred, God-given 


rights. 
New York, N. Y. Tuomas F. Doy _e. 


DeLinquency Controt. By Lowell Juilliard Carr. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. Pp. xvi, 591. $4.50. 

The basic thesis of this book is that delinquency control in the urban 
culture is possible only when the following four-power team is tightly co- 
ordinated: scientific research, skilled technology, social action, and social 
organization. Separately they are ineffective. Only through scientific re- 
search can the causal factors of delinquency, social and personal, be uncov- 
ered. Technology, building upon the research, is the means of developing 
techniques for the discovery of deviant individuals, and for the diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of deviation problems. The function of social 
action is the readjustment or adaptation of the attitudes, customs, and laws 
of a community or culture to recognize and utilize as widely as possible the 
best techniques for delinquency control. The theory, art, and avenues of 
social action on local and state levels are interestingly developed. Social 
organization gives permanence to the results of social action through the 
establishment of agencies and coordinating organizations on community, 
state, and national levels. The potential role of government, school, and 
church in the control of deviant behavior is also analyzed. Although the 
author is not the originator of this broad and comprehensive approach, he 
proposes many convincing new insights into it. 

To substantiate his thesis, the author marshals a vast array of factual data 
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from numerous studies. His conclusions, however, seem to be more universal 
than the evidence he presents. Perhaps he intended his factual data to be illus- 
trative rather than probative. Some sociometricians might dislike the choice 
of a few of these studies, but that would be a minor criticism which would 
hardly lessen the value of the book. 

The convenient format of the book and the broad approach to the problem 
of delinquency recommends it as an excellent textbook for an undergraduate 
course, and it could serve as a survey for graduate students. The copious 
factual data of this revised edition (originally published in 1940) should 
appeal likewise to social workers, psychologists, and educators. One of the 
interesting features of the author’s style is the blending of a scientific ap- 
proach with a clear, very readable, almost popular style of writing. The 
author uses all the mechanics of the art of convincing; he is not content 
merely to present his case. At times he writes with the passion of a crusader; 
most readers will like his vigorous style. 

Loyola University, Chicago. Feuix P. Brestex. 


RELIGION 


DirEcTION SPIRITUELLE ET PsycHoLocie. By Louis Beirnaert, S.J., and 
others. (Etudes Carmélitaines.) Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer. Pp. 364. 
120 frs. 

“Le yogi par excellence.” Thus spake an Indian lecturer at the Sorbonne 
in 1951 apropos of St. John of the Cross. The teachings of St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa of Avila have now also been canonized by modern 
analytic psychology. This volume is a collection of studies made for a con- 
gress of fourteen European Carmelite provinces held at Avon, France. Here 
the problems arising in the direction of souls were examined with the aid of 
specialists, men and women doctors, psychologists, psychiatrists, canonists, 
and dogmatic, moral and ascetical theologians. 

I would single out for special mention the articles of Prof. Jean Lhermitte, 
“Spiritual direction and psychopathology,” Dr. Charles-Henri Nodet’s “What 
depth psychology can contribute,” and Fr. Louis Beirnaert’s “Practice of 
spiritual direction and psychoanalysis.” Student counselors will want to read 
André Dérumeux on “The spiritual direction of youth.” Retreat masters will 
want to study the articles dealing with feminine psychology. The work of 
men and women clinicians, they are also carefully documented from the 
writings of St. Teresa. 

The need of more sleep in some communities of religious women is under- 
lined by Professor Lhermitte who sent to the Sacred Congregation of Religi- 
ous a petition in the name of the Association catholique pour l'étude des 
problemes de thérapeutique psychiatrique et psychologique of Paris, saying 
(in part): Sleep is the rest and food of the brain and its insufficiency is 
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translated into a gradual breakdown of physical and psychical activities. There 
is a relationship between this and the lack of psychosomatic equilibrium in- 
dicated by a recrudescence in certain communities of the psychological dis- 
orders that are pointed out by Mistresses of Novices. They ask that the rules 
and time-order of some communities be reconsidered by the Sacred Congre- 
gation. 

Dr. Suzy Rousset wants tests used for the selection (not orientation) of 
religious candidates. She would have us avoid the errors of both extremes, 
viz., of thinking that tests directly take into account the mechanisms of com- 
pensation, and of thinking that virtue supplies for technical competence. In 
her and Bresard’s articles the Rorschach ink-blot and the various projection 
tests are recommended, and also morphopsychology, graphology (which like 
the interpretation of dreams is no longer the domain of the quack or magi- 
cian), character tests, etc., all to be administered with prudence and in order 
to help us obtain factual data which will help us form an objective judgment. 
Both the writings of St. Teresa and the findings of analytical psychology warn 
us to be mistrustful of judging solely upon what a person says of himself. 
This is limited to a conscious level and often will not indicate tendencies. 
The “illusions” of St. Teresa (the “unconscious motivations” of the psychol- 
ogist) warn the director to cultivate the evangelical virtue of charity that is 
expressed by “judging not.” 

Analytic psychology has the ungrateful role of apparently suspecting 
right motives: of only seeing affective infantilism behind submission to ortho- 
doxy, latent homosexuality behind a vow of chastity, sexual retardation in the 
vocation of an intellectual or metaphysician, aggressivity behind apologetic 
convictions. But, really, we should draw the conclusion that we need profound 
metaphysical and moral convictions to preserve us from the fear that we may 
be hiding from ourselves affective taints which would contaminate the subject 
in which these values become incarnate. We should not adopt an attitude of 
systematic distrust of moral or religious conduct; we should rather come to 
the conclusion that people are often more ambiguous than they appear. 

Golden words for all directors: “Liberty is less the power of directly 
transforming oneself upon the moral plane than that of putting oneself into 
conditions which will favor obedience to God” (Beirnaert). So the psycholo- 
gist supports the moral principles based on implicit intention and the principle 
of double effect, and also the metaphysical Causa causae est causa causati. 
But Beirnaert phrases it rather more positively than the moralists. 

Classical asceticism, says Father Beirnaert, is founded on an idea which 
limits too narrowly the meaning of Christian mortification. By it “dying to 
self and living for God” is expressed and effectuated by refusing to satisfy a 
natural tendency. But as well as the refusal of a natural satisfaction, authen- 
tic religious mortification can involve accepting the risks and responsibilities 
of an adult morality. Consenting to become an adult is dying to the infantile 
need for security and is, likewise, doing the will of God and dying to egoism. 
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The neurotic person is always tempted to commit the Judaic sin and refuse to 
pass from the Old Testament to the New. This is one great source of anxiety 
and scruples. 

Although the contrary is untiringly repeated by the misinformed, analytic 
psychology does not reduce all human activity to sexual drives. It affirms that 
aggressivity is the instinctive force most difficult to sublimate and socialize, 
whether in psychical development or a therapeutic treatment. 

The director is warned to be on guard against unconscious deviations in 
himself, e. g., the extreme of excessive tenderness because of a hunger for 
esteem and affection (evidence of a nonadult lack of inner security) as well 
as the extreme of that authoritarianism which takes sadistic pleasure in re- 
ducing others to a kind of slavery. And psychoanalysis gives great weight to 
the classical rule that recommends the greatest reserve in directing souls. 
Direction of conscience is not based merely on knowledge of the one directed. 
It is a contact, a dialogue, sometimes a real struggle. There are words and 
silences, there are interpsychological reactions at play. The director must 
know himself. St. Teresa says this, too. The director need not have been psy- 
choanalyzed himself, says Father Beirnaert, but he should have taken a course 
or two in it or read carefully, for instance, something like Dr. Nodet’s article 
in this volume. He should look on the data supplied by psychology as helps 
in knowing the person to be directed, especially as regards the limiting of 
means to be recommended. He must always keep in mind that what the moral- 
ists call a “human act” is a very complex thing. 

Fr. Enrico di Santa Teresa makes a dogmatic theologian’s analysis of the 
gratia gratis data which is known as the director’s “grace of state.” And he 
points out that neither in history nor by the nature of things is this grace 
limited to the priesthood or gubernatorial authority. He urges that we remem- 
ber the teaching of revelation anent spiritual direction: “You are not the 
artisan of this great work [directing souls on the road to perfection]. You 
are the instrument which the Divine Artisan wills to use. He moves you as no 
other instrument is moved by its principal agent. But you should cooperate 
by freely putting all your capacity for action at the disposition of God.” 


Georgetown University. Lewis DELMAGE. 


CaTuo.icisM. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Pp. xiv, 283. $3.75. 

The vital pertinence of this work to urgent religious problems peculiar to 
our age may be gathered from the fact that the present English translation has 
been done from the fourth 1947 French edition of an original which first 
appeared as recently as 1938: Catholicisme: Les aspects sociaux du dogme 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf). The author, whose preponderant influence on the 
flourishing Catholic revival in France can scarcely be overestimated, has also 
stimulated Catholic thought extensively in America, not only among profes- 
sional theologians through his more strictly theological works, such as 
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Corpus Mysticum, Surnaturel, Histoire et Esprit, but also among serious stu- 
dents of cultural problems in relation to religious thought through his psycho- 
logically penetrating studies, Le Drame de !humanisme athée and Proudhon 
et le Christianisme, both of which have been published in English. 

In his Preface, the author delineates his scope with modesty and precision. 
He is not writing a systematic treatise on the Church. He is trying serenely to 
impart an essential element of the spirit of Catholicism—its social aspects. 
Again, these social aspects are to be dealt with neither exhaustively nor with a 
view to social reform nor with an accent on concrete applications. Rather his 
purpose is to show that they are identical with what is most profound in Cath- 
olicism—its fundamental dogmas. By his masterful fulfillment of this primary 
aim, the author does not need to spell out his conclusion that the greatly de- 
sired and urgently needed practice of Catholic social reform will not only not 
come to maturity, but will be neither Catholic nor truly social unless it is 
impregnated and sustained in its motivation by the perennial vigor of Catho- 
lic dogma, and not by the passing slogans of a pallid humanitarianism. 

Inevitably, de Lubac has written this work largely from the background of 
peculiar concrete social problems confronting the Church in France as they 
affect her primary apostolic mission of saving souls. It is precisely these social 
problems in modern France which have evoked from the pens of aggressive 
freethinkers critical doubts concerning the metaphysical foundations of the 
Church and her permanent value. These attacks are far more frontal and cor- 
rosive of the Catholic masses than the more academic jibes of agnostic phil- 
osophy of the past century with its pyramidal structure of doubts concerning 
the Bible and Christian origins. The backgrounds of the Catholic social 
problem in this country are quite different. Catholic leadership here, both 
clerical and lay, stems culturally from a middle class, now strongly entrenched, 
but only after a bitter uphill battle against an aristocracy of wealth and privi- 
lege with their corresponding political power. In France, according to de 
Lubac (p. viii), Catholicism is attacked on the grounds that it is a religion 
which apparently is not interested in our temporal future and in human fel- 
lowship, and hence cannot offer an ideal which can attract men today. Here, 
such an attack would be worse than ineffective since it would so obviously 
stem from abysmal ignorance of Catholic social progress in education, care of 
the sick, the aged and orphans, labor schools and the effective penetration of 
Catholic social ideals into nonsectarian unions, etc, Nevertheless, we too are 
confronted with serious obstacles and dangers in the execution of the Church’s 
social program. We are accused by aggressive American freethinkers of be- 
ing motivated solely by a desire of gaining political ascendancy whereby we 
may exercise in our own favor the same oppressive social restraints from 
which we have been liberated so largely. Internally, there are two main pos- 
sibilities of serious error: first, that we succumb to the secularist and purely 
humanitarian spirit and set up social reform as an end instead of a means; 
secondly, that a division into opposing classes among Catholics may arise, 
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because the social obligations of wealth are not recognized by the rich, and 
because the poor, especially in large cities, not only do not experience, but 
are completely unaware of, the Church’s solicitude for their temporal welfare. 

The permanent value of de Lubac’s work lies in the fact that he has risen 
above all social variations of culture or nationality, and has shown that the 
social program of the Church is not a contingent factor called into action by 
purely temporal and ephemeral situations, but rather springs from the living 
exigencies of her exalted privilege as the Spouse of Christ whose function is 
to bring forth in the souls of all men the divine seed of Trinitariart Life, which 
fuses and melts away in divine charity the divisive tensions of individualistic 
and social interests. This he accomplishes, not by again going over the histori- 
cal record of Catholicism in the field of social progress nor by drawing up a 
plan of social reform on Christian principles, but by showing the eminently 
social character of the Church in the Credo, in its living constitution, in its 
sacramental system, and in the final consummation which it offers for our 
hope; he discusses Christianity as a unique phenomenon in history, and re- 
states the Patristic solution to the problems of the salvation of unbelievers and 
of the late coming of the Incarnation; he shows how Catholicism ennobles 
personal values by giving them a spiritual meaning, and how, when fully real- 
ized, the Christian society provides an eternal answer to the social problems 
that bedevil modern history. The book concludes with seventy-four pages of 
extracts from the writings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and from 
other outstanding Catholic thinkers. 

The following two quotations from chapter IX, “Catholicism,” convey, how- 
ever imperfectly, the extraordinary worth and richness of the entire book. The 
first is pertinent to the charge of certain modern educators that Catholicism 
is just as much a “closed system” as Communism, and that its suppression, 
therefore, or at least repression, in the name of Democracy is no violation 
of academic freedom: “In the Catholic Church, man’s desires and God’s have 
their meeting place, and by teaching all men their obligations she wishes at 
the same time to satisfy and more than satisfy the yearnings of each soul and 
of every age; to gather in everything for its salvation and sanctification. To 
see in Catholicism one religion among others, one system among others, even 
if it be added that it is the only true religion, the only system that works, is 
to mistake its very nature, or at least to stop at the threshold. Catholicism is 
religion itself. It is the form that humanity must put on in order to be finally 
itself. It is the only reality which involves in its very nature no opposition. It 
is therefore the very opposite of a ‘closed society’. Like its Founder it is 
eternal and sure of itself, and this intransigeance in matters of principle, which 
prevents its ever being ensnared by transitory things, secures for it a flexibility 
of infinite comprehensiveness, the very opposite of the harsh exclusiveness 
which characterizes the sectarian spirit. The Church is at home everywhere, 
and everyone should be able to feel himself at home in the Church. Thus the 
risen Christ, when he shows himself to his friends, takes on the countenance 
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of all races and each hears him in his own tongue” (p. 154 f.). In the second 
quotation, de Lubac underlines the obligation of all Catholics to show forth in 
their lives the universal spirit of their Church: “If it is once understood that 
the work of conversion consists, fundamentally, not in adapting supernatural 
truth by bringing it down to a human level, but, on the contrary, in adapting 
man to it, raising him up to the truth that rules and judges him, we must 
beware, as of blasphemy, of confusing ourselves, its servants, with it—our- 
selves, our tastes, our habits, our prejudices, our narrow-mindedness and our 
weakness with the divine religion with which we are so little imbued. We must 
give souls to God, not conquer them for ourselves. If this is to be thought 
liberalism, it is, in any case, none other than the liberalism of Charity” 
(p. 155 f.). 

One must take exception to a few doctrinal statements. On page 25, de Lubac 
states: “The Church, insofar as it is visible, is not the Kingdom, nor yet the 
Mystical Body,” and on page 27: “The Church, without being exactly coexten- 
sive with the Mystical Body, is not adequately distinct from it.” These state- 
ments are opposed to the doctrine of Pius XII in the Encyclical Mystici Cor- 
poris Christi (A.A.S., XXXV [1943], 193 ff), and should have been corrected 
in the French edition from which this translation was made. In his Encyclical 
Humani Generis, the Holy Father is even more explicit: Quidam censent se 
non devinciri doctrina paucis ante annis in Encyclicis Nostris Litteris exposita, 
ac fontibus revelationis innixa, quae quidem docet corpus Christi mysticum 
et Ecclesiam Catholicam Romanam unum idemque esse (A.A.S., XXXXII 
[1950], 571). On the difficult question of the salvation of those who do not 
belong to the visible Church, de Lubac writes on page 117: “When a mission- 
ary proclaims Christ to a people that does not yet know him, it is not only 
those men or their descendants that hear his preaching, who are concerned 
with the success of his mission. It is also, it can be said in more than one 
sense, their ancestors. Indirectly, but really, it is the whole nameless mass of 
those who, from the beginning of our race, have done their best in that dark- 
ness or half light which was their lot.” At the very least, one could wish that 
de Lubac had enlightened us explicitly on even one sense in which these state- 
ments may be verified from theological sources. 

Weston College. Puiuip J. DonNELLY. 


Sciences Ecciestastigues. Vol. III, 1950. Montreal: Les Editions de I’Im- 
maculée-Conception. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

This volume by the faculty members of the Immaculée continues to main- 
tain the same excellence with which the series began. There is an exposition of 
the lumen gloriae according to John of St. Thomas which is valuable for a 
coherent attempt to explain a seeming impossibility: the finite mind knows 
the Infinite directly. Two most welcome articles are on ascetics. “L’ Abnéga- 
tion” treats the difficult matter of renouncing oneself and taking up the cross, 
with a view to giving it a theological foundation, referring especially to St. 
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Thomas. The other, on indifference in the Spiritual Exercises, shows through 
authentic sources that Ignatian indifference makes the soul ready for God’s ac- 
tion; it has nothing of Stoicism or Quietism in it. The article on bonum 
delectabile and bonum honestum proposes the precise difference in St. Thom- 
as’ mind between these two. 

The “Notes et Mélanges” contain some excellent material thrown into the 
form of critical book reviews. The books are not necessarily “current”—they 
are: D’Arcy’s Heart and Mind of Love, Chambat’s Les Missions des Personnes 
de la Sainte Trinité and Marc’s Psychologie Réflexive—but the criticisms go 
to the heart of the matter in each and offer constructive suggestions. 

There are good reviews of forty-six books, but some of the books do not 
seem important enough to be treated in a publication that appears yearly. 

W oodstock College. Joun MANNING FRAUNCES. 


Watts Are CrumBiinc. By John M. Oesterreicher. New York: The Devin- 

Adair Company. Pp. xx, 393. $5.00. 

Father Oesterreicher has done many things in this book, all of them fine. 
He has given us seven learned and intelligent essays on seven distinguished 
Jewish philosophers of our times: Henri Bergson, Edmund Husserl, Adolf 
Reinach, Max Scheler, Paul Landsberg, Max Picard and Edith Stein; he has 
with skillful sincerity traced the lines of their discovery of and devotion to 
the fact of Christ; he has done his bit to explode the terrible if convenient 
myth that the Jewish mind has perpetrated every error in modern civilization; 
above all—this is my personal reaction—he will have helped to rid every 
Jew of the delusion that the convert to Christ has betrayed his people. The 
love of these seven, and of the author, for the Jew is one of the happiest 
qualities of this important book. 

These essays range far and wide into the life and writings of these Judaic 
Christian thinkers and do not at all stick to the specific task of their relation 
to Christianity. Or, better, they choose to study that relation in the larger 
way it deserves. Consequently we are given more than a set of biographies 
or compilations of Christian moments and attitudes. The book is eminently 
serious, projecting study after study, in packed form, of a few dozen of the 
most serious books in the history of contemporary philosophy. In fact, 
this would seem to be the only fault one might reasonably find: a certain 
too-muchness and a wavering between the double desire on the one hand 
to summarize completely these seven thinkers and, on the other, to keep to 
the central focus of Walls Are Crumbling. Nevertheless, this is a fine fault 
in a book that could have been overly pious and artificial. 

One can hardly think of anything more important than the subject of the 
relation of the contemporary Jew to Christianity. For hidden underneath it 
are some of the most important searches and paradoxes of our time. The 
Jew has been associated with the idea of the ghetto so long that it is startling 
to find that the one thing he seeks today in the Church is universality. 
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His most preventing obstacle will always be any form of exclusiveness. 
Is it too much to say that the modern Jew has become the universal thinker, 
the cosmic character, and that he will take scandal only from the things that 
are not catholic and only from people who will insert themselves completely 
into their own ghetto. This mode of universality breaks out of Father 
Oesterreicher’s pages and it is interesting to note that Max Scheler, the 
only abandoner, once convinced, of Christ, lapsed into nothing less small 
than pantheism. 

Thus these seven are faced again and again with the relation of various 
forms of universality to Christ or the Church, and it is fascinating to watch 
the separate movements toward a meeting place. A typical example is the pre- 
occupying interest Bergson had for the mystics and his final acknowledg- 
ment of the office of the Church as the mother and generator of mysticism. 
And for Reinach, “the Law was a weeping, as it were, for the Saviour, a 
tutor to Christ, in whose love it was fulfilled.” Thus there is a steady march, 
in these studies, of all the great structures of music, phenomenology, the 
juridical, silence, the continuous, energy, mysticism, being, toward the one 
historical event. 

One can easily join with Jacques Maritain in the sincere word of con- 


gratulation he has expressed in the foreword to this book. 
Fordham University. WituuaM F. Lyncu. 


Jesus Curist. His Life, His Teaching, and His Work. By Ferdinand Prat, 
S.J. Translated from the French edition by John J. Heenan, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Vol. I: Pp. xiv, 560; Vol. I; 
Pp. xii, 558. $12.00. 

To have made Prat’s masterpiece available in English is tribute enough 
to translator and publisher, but a generous accolade is surely due for the 
superlative care manifested in so many details throughout the two volumes. 
The translation is faithful and eminently readable. The features that have 
for the past twenty years made this life of Christ standard scriptural material 
have been scrupulously maintained. 

No assurance need be given, of course, of the high quality of Father 
Prat’s scholarship, but there can likewise be no hesitancy in affirming the 
quality of painstaking study that must have gone into this version. To 
those who take up the work for the first time there is the guarantee of 
the great skill of Father Prat in presenting and resolving major and minor 
problems of exegesis without allowing such exactness to obtrude upon the 
smooth flow of his narrative. This feature and many others have ever 
appealed to a variety of readers and will now provide even wider scope for 
advanced study, for the classroom and devotional use. 

Placing the complete Index in both volumes is a helpful improvement; 
the addition of maps is highly commendable. The translator’s ability appears 
to distinct advantage in the numerous footnotes and in the technical mat- 
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ter of the lengthy appendices. His own amplification of footnotes to include 
references that have appeared in English biblical and ascetical literature 
will be widely appreciated. 

Fordham University. P.S. Hurey. 
Le Sacerpoce Roya Des Fineces Dans La Trapition ANCIENNE ET Mop- 

ERNE. By Paul Dabin, S.J. Brussels: L’Edition Universelle. Pp. 643. 

Educators and students of religion have felt the need of a theology for the 
layman, a course that would be distinguished from the Seminary course both 
in content and approach. P. Dabin, whose interest in the layman’s theological 
formation goes back some twenty years, feels that there is even greater need 
of a theology of the layman, a laicologie, a special treatise that would be 
devoted wholly to the exalted dignity and special mission of the long-neglected 
Christian layman. The scriptural basis of this laicology was published in 1941 
under the title, Le sacerdoce des fidéles dans les livres saints (Paris: Bloud, 
1941). The present volume, a companion piece to the first, presents the teach- 
ing of Tradition both ancient and modern on the significance of the royal 
priesthood as it has application to the layman, and in a rather lengthy intro- 
duction analyzes and ultimately synthesizes the vast amount of material that 
has been collected. 

Unfortunately, a premature death preceded by a long illness prevented the 
author from making use of the very rich material that has appeared on the 
subject of the lay-priesthood in the past ten years, material occasioned for 
the most part by the two provocative encyclicals of Pius XII on the Mystical 
Body and on the Christian Liturgy, Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei. And 
yet it is a tribute to the author’s insight and judiciousness in reading the 
testimony of the past, that few of his conclusions need to be changed in the 
light of more recent and official pronouncements. These conclusions are sum- 
marized in the following thesis: “The morally unanimous consent of tradition 
in its interpretation of Sacred Scripture recognizes in the baptized or con- 
firmed the existence of a kind of priestly, prophetic and royal character as 
understood in the wider sense, a threefold quality whose attribution is not 
exclusively metaphorical” (p. 52). 

Now most theologians will agree—more readily today than in the immediate 
past—that the Christian layman enjoys a priestly dignity that is real and not 
wholly metaphorical. They will agree, too, that the layman shares in the 
priestly mediation of Christ by offering to God through the ministry of the 
priest in orders the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and by offering to men through the 
ministry or, better through the mediancy of the Magisterium, God's truth. Few 
theologians, however, will go along with P. Dabin in postulating a “functional 
participation” which is “to a certain extent active” in the office of Christ as 
King (p. 51). Kingship supposes jurisdiction, and while it is true that the 
faithful will reign with Christ in the kingdom of heaven, their regal function 
on earth appears to be restricted to the task of ruling their own unruly 
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passions and of administering fraternal correction when there is need. Rather 
than prejudice the case for the very real character of the layman’s priestly 
and prophetic office by introducing a function of kingship which is at most 
metaphorical, let us speak more simply of the “royal priesthood” where royal 
is an adjective used to enhance the dignity of Christ’s priesthood in which 
the layman shares. 

More important than the conclusions reached by Dabin is the vast amount 
of material that the author has gathered from the writing of the Fathers of 
the Church, from the Liturgy, from the great scholastic Doctors, from lesser 
theologians, controversialists, ascetical writers and even pulpit orators. The 
testimony of these writers to the exalted dignity and privileged function of the 
Christian layman in the Church of Christ will not only enrich the theological 
treatises that already exist but will furnish the very substance of any laicology 
of the future. 

W oodstock College. Pau F. PALMER. 


HISTORY 


Diecomatic History 1713-1933. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. xii, 384. $2.75. 

Earuier Diptomatic History 1492-1713. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xii, 251. $2.75. 

In these two volumes Sir Charles Petrie has aimed at tracing the main 
threads of international relations from the end of the Middle Ages to the 
emergence of the Hitlerian era. Earlier Diplomatic History 1492-1713 was 
published in 1949 as a companion to the volume covering the modern period, 
which first appeared three years earlier. 

The author has attempted to point the moral as well as to tell the tale, the 
“moral” being construed as the guiding maxims which delineate the perma- 
nent or recurring patterns of national foreign policies. The German states- 
man, Richard Kiihlmann, once declared that “geographical position and his- 
torical developments are so largely determining factors of foreign policy 
that, regardless of changes in the form of government, the foreign policy 
of a country has a natural tendency to return again and again to the same 
general and fundamental alignment.” This, in a general way, is the doc- 
trine which Sir Charles Petrie has documented in these tautly written vol- 
umes. His treatment, however, succeeds in avoiding dogmatic oversimplifica- 
tion and reflects his innate British mistrust of generalities. 

The general precepts interspersed throughout this study are conservative 
statements of well-established historical patterns. The author, for example, 
points out that in few countries have domestic politics and the idiosyncrasies 
of her various rulers had a more profound influence upon foreign policy 
than in the case of Russia; yet, in the long run, Russia’s foreign relations 
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have been conditioned by geographical position, *s in the case of all other 
nations. The exaggerated element of opportunism in Italian foreign policy 
is seen as a product of the geographical conditioning factor that the Dukes 
of Savoy “held the gates of both France and Italy,” and followed the policy 
of espousing the cause of first one neighbor, then the other, as their im- 
mediate interests dictated, a pattern which persisted even after the unifica- 
tion of Italy. Not unnaturally, the author’s deepest concern is for the guid- 
ing principles of British foreign policy. The two themes most frequently 
illustrated are: Britain’s national safety dictates that the Low Countries 
should not be permitted to come under the control of a great power; and 
that Britain may not prudently engage in a major war in Europe without 
the active support of a major continental power. Space does not permit 
a complete catalogue of the interesting and penetrating precepts on various 
national foreign policies drawn by the author, but it is worth noting that he 
scrupulously avoids the fallacy of trimming historical narrative on the Pro- 
crustean bed of geopolitical doctrine. 

Sir Charles Petrie’s political point of view may be described as moderately 
conservative. Accordingly, he is chary of overrating ideology as a factor 
in international relations. He remarks that, despite the revival of ideology 
as a major force in international politics after 1789, when the war came, 
it was not the ideological factor, but the defense of her continental shield, 
which determined Britain forcibly to “contain” the French Revolution. This 
general outlook is also exemplified by his tempered approval of the settle- 
ment of the Congress of Vienna, which established a “stable balance of 
power,” as contrasted with the unrealistic settlement of Versailles, which 
removed “the last obstacle to a unified Reich.” 

The task of rendering a coherent and continuous account of four and a 
half centuries of diplomatic history in two slender volumes involves a 
formidable exercise in selection and compression in which the author’s fine 
sense of balance and proportion is evident. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of these volumes is the remarkable lucidity and integrity of narrative which 
have been achieved side by side with maximum compression. Discussion of 
military campaigns and of domestic politics, although pared to the bone, is 
yet adequate to an understanding of their influence upon international poli- 
tics. Each volume has nine maps, a select bibliography, a subject index and 
useful appendices. A succinct and penetrating analysis of the plebiscite, 
and its highly successful abuse by modern totalitarians, is contained in 
Appendix III of Diplomatic History, 1713-1933. 

La Salle College. C. Ricuarp CLeary. 


Nazi-SovieT RELATIONS 1939-1941. Edited by Raymond J. Sontag and 
James S. Beddie. New York: Didier. Pp. xiv, 362. $3.00. 
This compilation comprises documents from the archives of the German 
Foreign Office released by the Department of State. Professors Raymond 
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J. Sontag and James S. Beddie present the highlights of the diplomatic court- 
ship, marriage and divorce of the Germans and Russians from April, 1939, 
to June, 1941. 

The story opens with the visit of the Russian Ambassador to the German 
Foreign Office on April 17, 1939——‘for a conversation on political matters.” 
From this initial conversation stem the talks on economic agreements and 
finally the signing of the nonaggression pact of August 23, 1939. The 
remainder of the book deals with the pact’s taking root. 

As one reads the instructions and dispatches that passed between Ambassa- 
dor Schulenburg at Moscow and the German Foreign Office in Berlin, one 
can see clearly that the break was inevitable. Almost daily from the moment 
the pact was signed Russia continued to annoy, accuse and condemn Ger- 
man movements. The Kremlin, using the same techniques that are now 
well known to Americans, made Germany's position untenable. When Ger- 
many finally had to attack to protect herself all the world fell in step with 
Russia. 

The United States and England in 1941] were deluded into believing that 
Russia was worth while helping after Germany attacked her. Had these 
documents been made available in 1941 it would have been easy for the 
Allies to see that these two gangsters should have been permitted to claw 
each other to pieces. It has taken us five years, the blood of American youth, 
and billions of dollars to see the light. Could the State Department be so 
incompetent and dense that their documents meant so little? 

This small volume does much to clear up a period in diplomatic history 
that had run the gamut of guesswork. It covers one of the most important 
periods in the story of World War II. As such it is vital to any discussion 
covering the diplomacy of the past ten years. 

Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 
ELogueNnt INDIAN. The Life of James Bouchard, California Jesuit. By 

John Bernard McGloin, S.J. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 

Pp. xvii, 380. $5.00. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the centennial-inspired flood of 
Californiana. James Bouchard, Jesuit priest and half-breed Delaware Indian, 
deserved attention long ago; for he was a genuinely important religious 
influence not only in California but on the whole Pacific coast in the turbu- 
lent period of the Comstock Lode. It is a pleasant relief to find a book 
concerned with a truly new aspect of California history. 

As the “first American Indian ordained to the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in the United States,” Bouchard held a unique position. This accident of 
birth, however novel-it may be, is the least reason for perpetuating his 
memory in print. With study, good fortune, and the unremitting labor 
commen to all true scholars, the author has ferreted out the long-forgotten 
accomplishments of a tireless orator, lecturer, and controversialist. No facet 
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of Bouchard’s life is devoid of interest; and Father McGloin omits nothing 
that diligent searching could uncover. His account of Bouchard’s tribal life 
is meager because the documents are few; Bouchard’s conversion to Catholi- 
cism and early life as a Jesuit are pieced together with no little skill. Even 
in those chapters that treat of James Bouchard’s outstanding work as a 
pulpit orator in San Francisco, in the mining camps, villages, and towns of 
the Mother Lode and Comstock Lode Country, the story is reconstructed 
from brief notices painstakingly recovered from contemporary newspaper 
reports. Much the same is true of the treatment of Bouchard’s apostolic 
travels from San Francisco to Salt Lake City and from Fraser River in 
British Columbia to San Diego, California. 

Some readers may consider as the best portions of the book those describ- 
ing the opposition stirred up by Bouchard’s consistent success. Also, the 
pages devoted to his heated controversy with more than one non-Catholic 
minister are packed with human interest. 

“Whatever else the author has succeeded in doing or not doing, he merits 
unreserved praise for the scholarly quality of his research. The style of the 
book is repetitious and would have benefited considerably from revision by a 
competent and objective critic. For example, it is distracting to describe 
Bishop Patrick Manogue as “greathearted” on pages 291, 293, 299 (note 21), 
and ascribe “greatness of heart” to him on page 294. The reader is wearied 
by four references to the fact that Bouchard was the “first American Indian 
ordained to the Roman Catholic priesthood in the United States of America” 
(pages 35, 49, 67, and 135); and interest is difficult when one sentence 
repeats exactly the ideas in the immediately preceding sentence (page 173). 
Such lapses characterize this admirable but somewhat heavy work in which 
Father McGloin rolls back frontiers of historical ignorance. 

Gonzaga University. WiLutiaM Norsert BiscHorr. 


Canapa. Edited by George W. Brown. (United Nations Series). Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press. Pp. xviii, 621. $6.50. 
Twenty-four Canadian scholars have collaborated to describe the major 

aspects of their country for the United Nations Series. Since the organiza- 

tion of the book is very logical and the writers are generally more than 
competent, the purpose is achieved satisfactorily. Some of the contributors 
are outstanding in the field of Canadian history, as, for example, Professors 

E. McInnis and H. A. Innis, Very good essays have been written by Dr. 

Gustave Lanctot, Dr. C. P. Stacey and Prof. R. MacGregor Dawson. 
However, the article on “Trends and Structure of the Economy,” written 

by Mr. Arthur Lermer and apparently only skimpily checked by his supposed 
collaborator, Prof. B. J. Higgins, is substandard. It has a number of ridicu- 
lous twists in thought, a string of booktitles instead of footnotes (in the 
back of the book), no sources for most of the tables presented, and a bad 
error of fact that is later given correctly by Prof. E. Govan. 
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Another unfortunate effort is that on “Religion and Religious Institutions” 
by Prof. A. R. M. Lower. A very delicate subject is handled in the modern 
frivolous manner. Surely nothing is gained by referring to the “nether world 
of Protestantism,” to the “daring, half-crazy experimentation” of the Mor- 
mons, or to the “grotesque parallels to the Dionysiac cults of antiquity” in 
Protestant mysticism. His remarks on Catholic mysticism are even more 
insulting, but easily forgiven since it is quite clear that he does not know 
what mysticism is. Most readers will be puzzled, too, by Professor Lower’s 
and Professor Clark’s use of the word “puritan” in connection with the 
Catholic Church; the somewhat esoteric definition can be found on page 462. 
The final comment on Professor Lower’s competence in this field is given by 
his opinion that “the future” of religion in Canada “will be to a liberal hu- 
manism which keeps in view the old familiar goal, Mens sana in corpore 
sano.” 

Apart from these two articles, and despite the lack of a sufficiently detailed 
map, the book is bound to make pleasant and profitable reading for those 
who wish a general introduction to Canada. 

University of Detroit. RAYMOND JANCAUSKAS. 


JesuiT AND SAVAGE IN New France. By J. H. Kennedy. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Pp. vii, 206. $3.75. 
For the first time in English letters, the author has linked up the doctrine 
of congruism, its resulting accent upon man and the work of the Jesuits of 


New France among the redskins. This shifting of emphasis upon man and 
his problems, in this case, the Savage, is not attributed solely to congruism, 
but also to the Renaissance and to the Counter Reformation whence this 
system springs. 

The survey of the Canadian Mission field (1608-1763) is comprehensive 
and generally well done. An occasional statement which the author has for- 
gotten to substantiate will, to say the least, surprise the reader who is 
conversant with Canadian history. Blaming the missionaries for the lack of 
invigorating harmony in New France, a lack climaxing in the final catas- 
trophe in favor of the English from 1754-63 (p. 5), will certainly cause 
more than one eyebrow to lift. Economist Léon Gérin’s important study, 
Aux Sources de Notre Histoire, published by Fides (1946) of Montreal and 
unmentioned in the bibliography, rings forth another note! 

Speaking of the Jesuit Relations (p. 79), the author states that “after 1674 
interest in missionary activity flagged in France, and the Relations ceased 
to be published in an annual series.” Possibly Professor Kennedy is not 
aware of the controversy which lasted for many years concerning the dis- 
continuation of the Jesuit Relations. Today we know that Louis XIV wrote 
in 1680 to Oliva, the Jesuit General, urging the resumption of the series 
(cf. Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 9773, French MS.). As to the underlying 
cause of their suppression, Fr. Léon Pouliot, S.J., cuts the Gordian knot in 
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his very important Etudes sur les Relations des Jésuites de la Nouvelle- 
France (1632-1672), appearing in the Collection des Studia, Montreal, and 
at Desclée de Brouwer, Paris (1940). This reviewer would like to know 
why no mention of the Etudes is to be found in Jesuit and Savage in New 
France. Could it be that the author excluded Pouliot’s contribution on the 
grounds that it is “controversial and prejudiced to a degree that makes | it} 
thoroughly unreliable” (p. 194), or, rather, was he simply ignorant of its 
very existence? 

Another pertinent question, Why is the name of the true founder of 
Montreal omitted in this book? Jéréme le Royer de la Dauversiére should 
have been mentioned even before Olier and Lallemant. A layman with a 
large family, an alumnus of the Royal College of LaFleche directed by the 
Jesuits, he founded the Hétel-Dieu Hospitaler Sisters of Montreal and was 
the soul and drive behind the organization of what was then known as 
Ville-Marie. Perhaps the author should have read L’Hétel-Dieu, premier 
Hoépital de Montréal, by Soeur Mondoux (1942). 

In a publication carrying the title Jesuit and Savage in New France, one 
wonders how it is that not even passing notice is made of the Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha. The Lily of the Mohawks, far more than Membertou, 
who is referred to several times, was the magnificent answer to all that the 
Society of Jesus hoped to realize in New France. After 1680, the year of 
her death, Indians could look up to Tekakwitha as a model to be imitated. 

The above instances will suffice to show what is meant by claiming that 


this work is “generally” well done. it would be regrettable, however, if these 
restrictions deterred anyone from reading it. The greater part of the book 
offers a very well chosen array of facts leading up to the author’s conclusion: 
Voltaire, the French Encyclopedists et alii ejusdem farinae, drew their con- 
cept of the “noble savage” from the writings of the Jesuit missionaries who 
labored in New France. But the Relations and allied documents—this must 
not be forgotten—were the occasion and not the cause of this “noble” 


concept. 
Caughnawaga, Canada. Henri BecHarp. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TowARD NATIONALISM IN 
GERMANY, ITALY AND PoLanp. By Hannah Alice Straus. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 164. $2.75. 

The author of this book has undertaken the interesting task of describing 
the events of a most important stage of the development of nationalism. 
Toward the end of the Napoleonic wars this movement already seemed on 
the way to becoming a dominating force in Europe, but at the Congress of 
Vienna it was restrained and retarded, for a generation to come, by the forces 
of the past. Only where nationalistic tendencies served the interests of 
individual powers were some superficial concessions made to nationalistic 
feelings. This was the case with the German Confederation, which main- 
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tained Austria’s leadership in Germany and deprived the Prussians of a diplo- 
matic weapon of which they were availing themselves—German national 
aspirations. The Kingdom of Poland, under the domination of the Tsar and 
comprising in fact only a part of the nation, was another concession of this 
type. Italian hopes for unity were disappointed, mainly because of the 
radicalism of its advocates and the fears of Austria. The leading statesman 
of Austria, Prince Metternich, saw clearly the dangers which nationalism held 
for the multinational Habsburg monarchy. On the other hand he was ready 
to restore the unity of Poland so as to avoid Russian and Prussian predomi- 
nance. The leaders of the Congress—Metternich, Castlereagh, Talleyrand, 
Alexander I, Humboldt—clearly recognized the importance of nationalism. 
But the principles guiding the Congress were those of the balance of power 
and legitimacy, not nationality, for which the time was not ripe in 1814. 
Some details in this book need correction, e.g., when it is said that Na- 
poleon deprived the Mediatized German Princes of their independence in 
1806 (p. 36). These princes actually lost their territories three years earlier 
by the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss. However, one must acknowledge the 
value of the book, the objectivity and sane criticism of its author, and the 


easy and attractive style in which its rich material is presented. 
New York, N.Y. PETER BERGER. 


SToRIA DEL ConciLio pt TRENTO. By Hubert Jedin. Vol. I. Brescia: Mor- 

celliana. Pp. 487. Lire 1800. 

A few years ago, in 1946, the Swiss firm, Stocker in Luzern, published a 
short essay on the meaning of the historical expressions “Reformation” and 
“Counter Reformation.” This essay, of which a substantial part is devoted 
to the Council of Trent, has revealed an author who knows a lot about the 
spiritual atmosphere of the sixteenth century but who never gets lost among 
historical facts. The same author, Hubert Jedin, has now started publishing 
the Italian translation of his as yet unpublished German original of a Story 
of the Council of Trent. The first volume, bearing the subtitle, “The Strug- 
gle for the Council,” deals with the events before 1545. Of the other three 
volumes not yet published, two will discuss the main story of the Council 
and the third will deal with its results and with the period in which its 
reforms were put in practice. 

There is no better way of celebrating the tercentenary of the great and 
important assembly which did so much for the renewal of the Church’s 
life and activities on the threshold of the Modern Age than to study its 
history and the general history of that much-troubled period. Jedin’s book 
has the admirable advantage of presenting to us a dramatic picture, built up 
with clear-cut chapters and based on a minute knowledge of most of the 
material obtainable in the various archives—much of which has been dis- 
covered and used for the first time by Jedin himself. One aspect of this 
learned but very readable volume has to be stressed. It demonstrates, in a 
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clearer and more conclusive way than elsewhere, that the Council of Trent, 
whose achievements we usually consider among the most important steps 
taken by the Church in the new epoch of its history, was actually closely 
connected with the spiritual development of the Middle Ages. If we term 
the Council of Trent a religious renaissance, we have to bear in mind that 
it followed upon the other spiritual renaissances which had occurred since 
the early Middle Ages. If the difference between the Council of Basel and 
that of Trent seems to us a great one, the difference between the Devotio 
Moderna of the fourteenth century and the movement of the Oratorios at 
the very beginning of the sixteenth century is a much smaller one. Indeed, 
considering how important was the participation of the contemporary poli- 
tical authorities in the convocation of the Council of Trent, we may feel 
that the Council was, after all, a product of the old, Christian concept of 
society and that—as far as relations between Church and state are concerned 
—the dividing point between the Middle Ages and the Modern Epoch would 
be better placed in 1648, the closing year of the wars which accompanied 
the reforming movements, than at any earlier date. 

A full appreciation of Jedin’s work has to be reserved until all four 
volumes have been published. The first volume, however, has one fault, 
apparent even to the inexperienced reader—its geographically restricted con- 
ception of the Church. Jedin is apparently one of the historians for whom 
Europe and the Church do not exist beyond the eastern boundaries of Ger- 
many. Had he read, for example, the second part of Professor Dvornik’s 
Photius, he would have found how important for the development of the 
medieval conciliar movement the Eastern problem had been. Had he taken 
the trouble to learn more than the languages of the Atlantic coast—and a 
historian of an ecumenical council is obliged to learn more than that— 
he would have known that Gert Groot, a former student of Charles Uni- 
versity, had not been the founder of the Devotio Moderna and he would 
have given the older, Czech and Polish period of that movement its proper 


place. 
lona College. Boupan CHUuDOBA. 


PHILOSOPHY 


MELANGES JosEPH MarecuaL. Edited by André Hayen. Vol. I: Oeuvres. 
Pp. xix, 380. Vol. Il: Hommages. Pp. 426. Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle. 
425 frs. belges. 

The editor of these two volumes, Fr. André Hayen of the Jesuit Philoso- 
phical Faculty of Eegenhoven-Louvain, has carried through his project in a 
way that not only deserves well of his former master but renders a valuable 
service to all those interested in the thought of Father Maréchal, the distin- 
guished Belgian metaphysician whose long and fruitful career came to an end 
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in 1944. It is well known that Father Maréchal exercised a deep and wide- 
spread influence on contemporary Scholastic thought in many countries, es- 
pecially in Belgium, France, and Germany. His central contribution, set forth 
in his great work Le point de départ de la métaphysique, is the analysis of 
the dynamism of intellect and will as the key to the objectivity of all human 
knowledge, particularly of metaphysical knowledge, which it is his chief aim 
to defend against the corrosive criticism of Kant and his idealist successors. 
This profound and painstaking analysis, nourished principally, as he himself 
insists, by prolonged meditation on the texts of St. Thomas, is considered by 
many, even by its adversaries, as the outstanding original production of the 
modern Thomistic movement. Though certain of its epistemological methods 
and solutions appear to many Thomists today as inadequate, still the basic on- 
tological analysis of the dynamism of intellect and will is coming to be more 
and more accepted as a permanent enrichment of Thomistic doctrine. 

Of these two well-edited and well-printed volumes in honor of Father Maré- 
chal, the first appears to this reviewer as the most permanently valuable and 
interesting. It contains an inspiring biographical sketch of Father Maréchal, 
a study of the development of his thought as manifested in his early writ- 
ings, a bibliography of all his writings and of books and articles by others 
dealing with his thought, a series of his important articles hitherto scattered 
in different periodicals and now difficult to obtain, and finally a most inter- 
esting collection of brief, hitherto unpublished texts gathered from his manu- 
scripts, letters, lectures, etc. 

Among the most significant of the latter are a Latin text which Father 
Maréchal himself identified as the first written formulation of his basic theory 
of the dynamism of intellect and will and its roots in the texts of St. Thomas, 
and, following it, an outline of a possible deduction of all the main theses of 
rational psychology by the dialectic method of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, 
starting from the one initial datum that our human knowledge is discursive 
and objective (i.e., opposing subject and object) but without ontological 
intuition. 

The second volume, entitled Hommages, is made up of twenty-six indepen- 
dent essays by as many different contributors, ranging over the fields of 
speculative philosophy, experimental psychology, and the history of philos- 
ophy. The list of contributors contains many outstanding names, such as 
René Arnou, S.J., Emile Bréhier, Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., Etienne Gilson, 
Martin Grabmann, Pierre Lachiéze-Rey (author of an astonishing piece of 
out-and-out idealism which appears as a rather strange bedfellow in the 
present company), Dom Lottin, 0.S.B., G. Théry, O.P., etc., not to mention the 
three very competent American contributors—all from Fordham University— 
Prof. Dietrich von Hildebrand and Fathers Thurston Davis and Joseph Don- 
ceel, S.J. 

As is usual—and, it seems, inevitable—in such collections of brief essays, 
though all present some worthwhile fruit of their authors’ reflection or re- 
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search, thus offering an interesting conspectus of current philosophical pre- 
occupations, only a few stand out as contributions of permanent significance 
to which one would wish to refer again. Such, for example, are the essay by 
Father Arnou on the Plotinian conception of intelligence as dynamized by 
pre-intelligent desire, a striking parallel to Maréchal’s own doctrine; the ex- 
planation by G. Théry, O.P., Director of the Archives @histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen age, of the ingenious techniques used by the teams of 
translators of Greek and Arabic works into Latin during the great period of 
medieval translations from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries—an explana- 
tion which throws considerable light on many problems of textual interpreta- 
tion of these translations; a critical study by Dom Lottin of the origin and 
intrinsic merits of the various conflicting definitions found in St. Thomas of 
the meaning of the natural law and its content; the analysis by the distin- 
guished German Jesuit professor of philosophy, Father Lotz, of the a priori 
elements in human thought; Gilson’s study of the general nature and meaning 
of the Scotistic proofs for the existence of God; and a number of others 
among which would rank high the three American contributions, that of 
von Hildebrand on the peculiar beauty of visible and audible objects, that of 
Father Davis on the origin of the Aristotelian principle of privation in the 
Platonic analysis of desire, and that of Father Donceel on the psychology of 
the will. Both of these volumes, therefore, but more especially the first, can be 
warmly recommended to anyone interested in current philosophical specula- 
tion and research, both Scholastic and non-Scholastic. 
W oodstock College. W. Norris CLARKE. 


MATHEMATICS IN ARISTOTLE. By Sir Thomas Heath. Oxford: At the Clarendor 

Press. Pp. xiv, 291. $5.50. 

This posthumous work of Sir Thomas Heath’s represents the labor of the 
last years of his life and consists in the translation of and commentary on 
all the mathematical portions in every one of Aristotle’s works—even down 
to the Nicomachean Ethics, from which he gleans the sections dealing with 
justice and reciprocity. Also included are the mathematical sections from 
such works as the Mechanics and a Treatise on Indivisible Lines which were 
not written by Aristotle himself but which are included in the Aristotelian 
corpus, 

Although Aristotle was not a mathematician primarily, he was abreast of 
the knowledge of his day, and his works are a valuable indication and repre- 
sentation of the state of elementary mathematics in the fourth century B.c. 
Aristotle did not concern himself with higher mathematics. He makes no 
mention of the problem of the quadrature or that of the doubling of the cube. 
The fact of the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square is mentioned 
indirectly and in numerous connections. It is one of Aristotle’s favorite 
illustrations. 

It is interesting to compare the various examples of Pythagorean, Aristo- 
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telian and Euclidean proofs for the different geometric problems which Heath 
includes. The similarities and contrasts are amazing. The study of Aristotle's 
mathematics is an excellent introduction to Euclid’s Elements, both of them 
products of the same spirit and virtually the same age. Especially thorough is 
Heath’s treatment of Aristotle’s Physics. This opus is of special interest intel- 
lectually, historically and philosophically, and is a meeting ground for mathe- 
matics and philosophy. Note especially the section on the first principles of 
mathematics. Aristotle’s penetrating analysis of the basic conceptions of divis- 
ibility, motion, infinity, and his refutation of Zeno’s arguments, are here 
presented in well-indexed form and readable prose. 

It is probably safe to say that nothing has been left out. Heath has gleaned 
every last bit of mathematics from each of Aristotle’s works and presented 
his material—translation, commentary, textual criticism—as he has taken it 
—work by work. This arrangement makes for repetition, but only so much as 
is in Aristotle himself. The book will serve as a source book for mathematics 
in the fourth century B.c. and will, at the same time, indirectly indicate the 
role of Euclid in the formularization and organization of an already existing 
full body of knowledge to which he gave final and impeccable expression. 
The table of contents is thoroughly detailed as to subject and text, and the 
index to passages in Aristotle is especially useful and valuable. 


New York, N.Y. Joan B. Quick. 


THE FouNDATIONS OF ARITHMETIC. A Logico-Mathematical Enquiry into 
the Concept of Number. By Dr. G. Frege. Translated by J. L. Austin. 


New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 119. $4.75. 

This volume is a re-edition and English translation of a work published 
in Breslau in 1884 under the title of Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik. The 
German text and English translation are given on alternate pages. The 
pagination of the German text is the same as that in the original German 
edition. 

This work is a logico-mathematical inquiry into the nature of the laws of 
arithmetic, principally the concept of number. Included are the views of 
the major mathematical theorists and philosophers: Kant, Hankel, Leibniz. 
Newton, Grassman, Mill, Berkeley, Baumann. Contradictory or concurring. 
Frege includes them all, criticizing or defending them as he finds them to 
be true or false. The different definitions for numbers, concepts, etc., make 
fascinating comparative studies. Finally he gives his own views which are 
arrived at indirectly by the elimination of negatives. A Number, he finds. 
is not a property (as its adjectival use in language misleads us to believe) : 
it is not spatial and physical, nor is it subjective like an idea. Rather is it 
non-sensible and objective—independent of sensation, intuition and imagina- 
tion—and outside the thinking subject. Numbers are assigned only to 
concepts under which are brought the physical and mental, the spatial and 
temporal, the non-spatial and non-temporal. A Concept is what is arrived 
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at by a process of abstraction, and a Number is an objective statement about 
a concept—an extension of the concept. However, Number must be con- 
ceived substantially and not as a dependent attribute. He concludes that 
every individual number is a self-subsistent object—self-subsistent in the 
limited (defined) sense which would preclude its use as predicate or attribute 
but which would at the same time not assign it an independent existence. 
Its being is contained in the context of a proposition. This is a ticklish and 
delicate question which Frege handles capably enough but too heavily for 
immediate clarity. 

As to the nature of arithmetical truths, Frege states conservatively and 
humbly that he hopes he has proved that the laws of arithmetic are analytic 
judgments and, therefore, a priori. He sees nothing more objective than the 
laws of arithmetic. In arithmetic we are concerned with objects given di- 
rectly to our reason and not with ones which come to us as alien through 
the senses. It is obvious that in these statements, as in his entire approach, 
Frege is conditioned by a Kantian tradition and so, while we would take 
exception to his statement that mathematics surpasses all the other sciences, 
including philosophy, in the realm of pure thought, we recognize that he 
himself is attempting to deal with the philosophy of mathematics. Much of 
his proper argument would seem to lie with psychology, not philosophy. 

First published toward the end of the nineteenth century, this work is 
perhaps one of the earliest investigations and expositions of the philosophy 
of mathematics in relatively modern times. This subject has, since the turn 
of the century, been popularized and vigorously investigated. A full body 
of sound and informative literature, much of it entertaining as well as 
enlightening, is now available. Early works are valuable for whatever they 
contribute to the history or content of the field. 


New York, N.Y. Joan B. Quick. 


LITERATURE AND ART 


Tue Tueory or Lirerary Kinps. II, The Ancient Classes of Poetry. By James 
J. Donohue, Ph.D. Dubuque, lowa: The Loras College Press. Pp. vii, 207. 
$3.50. 

As the title indicates, this is the second volume “of an historical inquiry 
into the theories of literary classification which prevailed in classical an- 
tiquity.” The first volume, and much of the second, was orginally presented 
in fulfillment of the requirements for the doctorate in English at the State 
University of Iowa. 

In the introduction the author states the scope of both volumes: “This 
book is the second part of an historical survey of the theory of literary kinds 
insofar as such theory can be detected among the speculations and opinions 
of the critics of ancient Greece and Rome.” This statement leads one to 
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think immediately of two of the most notable books in English on this sub- 
ject, works indeed frequently cited in this volume. These are Atkins’ Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity, published in 1934, and D’Alton’s Roman Literary 
Theory and Criticism, published in 1931. 

The author has made an extensive study of the literary forms in Greek and 
Roman literature and of the multitudinous theories formulated in antiquity to 
account for these forms. Aristotle, of course, by his incisive studies of the 
Greek literary works known to him, set the model for later critics who at- 
tempted to add even more refinement to his brilliant analysis of the various 
types. In the volume under review the reader is presented with an encyclo- 
pedic survey of the field, based on original sources. Although the bibliography 
gives emphasis to these sources as they exist in translation, this fact does not 
exclude frequent reference to sources in either Greek or Latin for which 
there is no recognized translation. 

This work is intended chiefly for students of literature in general. But the 
specialist in ancient literature will profit from the author’s exposition of a 
complex subject—as will, indeed, the general reader. 

To the reviewer this ‘closely knit’ survey (to use a favorite phrase of the 
author) has all the elements of a well-arranged banquet board, but one that 
is, perhaps, a little too rich and diversified. This condition is to be expec- 
ted in such an exposition. The reader’s interest, however, will inevitably 
weaken unless he is treated to what might be called an occasional interlude. 
To offset this need, the carefully prepared index should provide a useful ser- 
vice to a student desiring information on any phase of ancient literary 
criticism. 

The style of this work gives evidence at times of haste in its composition. 
Inelegant diction obtrudes itself in places where one would least expect it. 
However, it must be admitted that the subject of literary criticism is one which 
has trapped even some of the best of ancient critics into occasional inelegan- 
cies and obscurities. This was due to the fact that these critics troubled them- 
selves overmuch with distinctions and classifications. Hence the modern critic 
who attempts to survey this complicated but highly interesting field has to 
measure wits with some of the best minds in antiquity. The author has faced 
this problem with courage and has succeeded in giving us a well-documented 
‘historical survey of the theory of literary kind.’ 


Fordham University. Joun J. SAVAGE. 


Tue Art oF T. S. Ettot. By Helen Gardner. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 

Pp. 186. $3.00. 

Helen Gardner is well known for her important critical essay on Eliot’s 
Four Quartets. Portions of that essay are used in the present volume, but 
“the more immediate source is a short course of lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in the spring of 1948.” Miss Gardner is still at her illum- 
inating best when dealing with the Quartets, although she writes also on the 
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early poetry, The Waste Land, Ash Wednesday, and the dramas, necessarily 
exclusive of The Cocktail Party. It is perhaps its source in a lecture series 
that accounts for the book’s major flaw, its fragmentary quality: it is much 
better read as a series of essays on various aspects of Eliot’s work than as a 
full study, although there are links between the chapters through a single 
critical point of view. 

The opening chapter, “Auditory Imagination,” is a stimulating study of 
Eliot’s development, in his later poetry, of a “new verse,” based on accent and 
similar to the verse of Piers Plowman, and also discusses Eliot’s diction in the 
later poems, a subject which demands a more detailed treatment than it is 
here given. (Miss Gardner might also have credited the experiments of Hop- 
kins with some influence on Eliot’s development of an accentual verse.) The 
second chapter, which deals with the musical form developed by Eliot in 
The Waste Land and the Quartets, is particularly fine, both in the over-all 
treatment of its subject and in such incidental perceptions as the relation 
between the quartet form and that of the formal ode, which before Eliot had 
been unsatisfactorily loose in its form, the “Cowleyan Pindaric.” The third 
chapter deals with Eliot’s attempts to solve the communicative difficulties a 
poet in our age of widely diverse views of life must encounter. Miss Gardner 
very skillfully shows that Eliot in the Quartets has attempted by carefully 
chosen words to communicate an experience that is for him Christian to a 
non-Christian audience in such a way that it will have a validity even on their 
terms, but she is guilty of overstating her point in several places. Surely 
the “wounded surgeon” lyric in East Coker is closer to allegory than to sym- 
holism, and Miss Gardner lessens its power by insisting on the latter— 
“ “the wounded surgeon’, the ‘dying nurse’, the ‘ruined millionaire’ are 
to me all the same figure under different terms.” Eliot does attempt to show 
that the central experience and thought of the poem can be understood in 
other than Christian terms, but as Miss Gardner concedes, it is most fully 
understood in the light of Christian thought and Eliot does not hesitate to 
employ Christian terminology where necessary. (There is an increase in the 
use of explicitly Christian references in the last two quartets—the indication 
here as in The Cocktail Party is that Eliot attempts to avoid limiting his aud- 
ience by a directly Christian terminology and interpretation of experience in 
the opening of each poem—a policy both polite and shrewd—and gradually 
to draw more on a Christian frame of reference seen as the only possible way 
of dealing with the central situation. Eliot leads his audience to a full reali- 
zation of his Christianity, instead of thrusting it directly upon them—a strat- 
agem made necessary by the nature of the audience.) 

These and the brilliant final chapter—“The Approach to the Meaning”— 
are the most valuable sections of Miss Gardner’s work. She deals in the 
other chapters rather perfunctorily with the earlier poetry; she seems 
uncomfortable with it, while acknowledging its merits. One reason for this 
may be that this part of Eliot’s work has been rather thoroughly covered 
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by earlier critics: Cleanth Brooks, for instance, has certainly provided 
the central essay on The Waste Land; a later critic can merely accept this 
and add or correct minor points. It must be added that some of the inci- 
dental insights are fine—the comparison of The Waste Land with Ulysses and 
Piers Plowman, for example. By far the weakest chapter is that on Ash 
Wednesday and The Hollow Men. The suggestion that the whimper at the 
end of the latter could be taken, in addition to the sound of degraded 
defeat, as a baby’s cry heralding rebirth is absurdly out of relation to the 
poem itself, and to refer to the imagery of Ash Wednesday as “so sugges- 
tive, vague, and poetic, when it is contrasted with the intensely particular, 
sharp, and definite images of the earlier poetry” indicates a failure either 
of sensibility or of expression. Even here, however, such insights as “The 
intensity of apprehension in the earlier poetry is replaced ky an intensity 
of meditation” serve in small measure to redeem the chapter from such 
failures as the above, as from the equally bewildering statements that there 
is no clear structure or development of theme in Ash Wednesday and that 
the poem “reads as if it had simply come to the poet.” The discussion of 
the plays is of greater value, the handling of The Family Reunion being 
particularly noteworthy. Miss Gardner shows herself somewhat divided in 
acknowledging the effectiveness of the plays when staged while denying 
them true dramatic quality. 

It would be unfair to criticize Miss Gardner for neglecting to trace 
French or seventeenth-century influences or to do other things already suf- 


ficiently done by other critics. Certain failures of omission and of commis- 
sion have been noted; but her failures are minor, compared with her suc- 
cess in the sections already indicated. Her book deserves a place among 
the few first-rate critical studies of our finest living poet. 

Marymount College. Joseru P. CLANcy. 


STEPHEN CRANE. By John Berryman. New York: William Sloane Associates. 

Pp. 347. $3.75. 

This latest volume in the American Men of Letters Series, more than any 
previously published or announced for publication, is clearly a book which 
needed to be written. If it is true, as Mr. Berryman endeavors to show, that 
Stephen Crane is “probably the greatest American story-writer” (“he stands 
as an artist not far below Hawthorne and James, he is one of our few poets, 
and one of the few manifest geniuses the country has produced”), a critical 
biography of the man is long overdue. For there is little on him: Thomas 
Beer’s brilliant but impressionistic study, a few articles. And then there have 
been the sly, ugly rumors about Crane’s common-law wife. That this book 
is impressionistic and strutting is a loss, but there is gain in the fact that 
Crane’s stature will now have to be assessed and his standing determined. 

Mr. Berryman tells us (he is one of the most obtrusively personal of biog- 
raphers, interrupting his matter in the text, and spilling over into a preface 
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and innumerable arch footnotes) that he intended a criticism but it came out 
a biography. Perhaps this was inescapable, for much of Crane’s short life has 
hitherto been obscured and undocumented; much assigning of dates and 
places had to be done. For the most part, the author handles his biographical 
material with balance; he authoritatively sketches in Crane’s early years and 
the influence exerted by his mother (for whom, pompously, he proposes 
Maggie as “mother-surrogate”). Of Cora Crane, Lady Stewart—she assumed 
that title with as little right as Becky Sharp had in calling herself Lady Craw- 
ley—he writes with understanding, and without attempting to conceal (or 
overplay) her incredible and “unverifiable” reputation. But when he essays 
the integration of the life and the work, Mr. Berryman, despite a disclaimer 
in his preface, leans far too heavily, and with a sad dependence, upon Freudian 
analysis. He has, nonetheless, stimulating things to say about the “bizarre 
velocity” of Crane’s style, and he attempts precisions on the character of his 
impressionism and naturalism. And his enthusiasm for Crane will undoubt- 
edly kindle response and bring new readers to The Red Badge of Courage, 
the poems, and the stories, for among them are minor masterpieces which 
speak, in V. S. Pritchett’s phrase, “for the anonymous voice in the heart.” 
Georgetown University. Rivey Hucues. 


NINETEENTH CenTuRY Stuptes. Coleridge to Matthew Arnold. By Basil Wil- 
ley. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. v, 288. $4.50. 

Those who are acquainted with the high standard of scholarship and of 
critical insight in Basil Willey’s previous books, The Seventeenth Century 
Background and The Eighteenth Century Background, will find Nineteenth 
Century Studies equally important and rewarding. The contents of the pres- 
ent volume include chapters on Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, 
A Note on Bentham’s Deontology, John Stuart Mill, Auguste Comte, George 
Eliot (two chapters), and Matthew Arnold. 

It is difficult in a brief review to indicate the important insights of the 
new volume. Basil Willey, it may be remembered, pointed out the close 
analogy between the thought of Locke and of Wordsworth, the indebtedness 
of the poet to the philosopher, a rather obvious fact when you realize what 
Wordsworth is really saying but a point not sufficiently realized in previous 
literary criticism. In the present volume the depth of Coleridge’s critical 
mind receives a new explicit emphasis. A great many of Coleridge’s philoso- 
phical terms are clarified so that they become entirely intelligible to one not 
particularly acquainted with Coleridge’s philosophical mentors. Coleridge 
had a penetrating vision of what religion meant and the vital role that 
imagination should bear in it. 

Thomas Arnold’s view of religion with his insistence on intellectual life, 
a democracy of spirit, a liberalism in regard to theology, affords an interest- 
ing contrast with that of Newman. One admires Newman no less for re- 
specting Thomas Arnold’s critical awareness of what was happening to 
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Christianity. For Thomas Arnold the ‘social character’ of religion had been 
lost sight of and the ministry monopolized ‘the active functions of the whole 
body.’ In regard to Newman Willey observes: 

No Protestant historian need deny that Catholicism, as Newman presented it, was 
both intellectually more coherent and imaginatively more alluring than what Protes- 


tantism had largely become; nor need he deny that unbelief could be more effectually 
opposed by inflexible dogmatism than by the soft and blunted weapons of the Reforma- 


tion (p. 90). 

As Willey views it, Newman, in seeking deeper and firmer foundations for 
religious faith, is carrying on a work that had been begun by Coleridge. 
Newman put the question squarely once again to English thought: “Might 
not the Church authority be a necessary, and a divinely appointed, external 
embodiment, and safeguard of conscience?”. 

The chapter on John Stuart Mill is particularly illuminating in showing 
the inner contradictions of laissez-faire liberty together with Mill’s inclination 
to admit a considerable measure of state socialism. 

A considerable portion of the book is concerned with the religious dilem- 
mas of the period. Part of this confusion arose from rationalism, but more 
particularly from the inability of clergymen to welcome or assimilate the 
scientific advances of the period. It might be argued that since the Reforma- 
tion and Counter-Reformation nearly every advance in scientific discovery 
has had the initial opposition instead of inspiration of religion. The inability 
to see, to embrace, and to love truth wherever it may be found has had a 
crippling social effect upon religion. 


The chapter on Matthew Arnold is of particular interest to our times. 
How well Arnold has stood up as a critical prophet of the possible course 
that culture in England and America might—and did—take. Matthew Ar- 
nold foresaw the entirely unnecessary, yet perfectly explicable, correlation 
between technological advance and spiritual and cultural decay. 

Fordham University. WituiaM J. Grace. 


Mitton AND MELviLLe. By Henry F. Pommer. Pittsburgh: University of 

Pittsburgh Press. Pp. xi, 172. $5.00. 

Mr. Pommer’s Yale doctoral dissertation has a sound point and at times 
argues it persuasively. The author’s thesis is that Milton was an influence 
on Melville second only to Shakespeare and the Bible; with ample documen- 
tation, he proves Melville’s knowledge and direct use of Milton, and demon- 
strates Miltonic influences in Melville’s diction and syntax, in broader epic 
qualities of style, and in characterization. For example, Melville’s villain- 
heroes, especially Captain Ahab, are shown to resemble Milton’s Satan in 
numerous details of appearance, situation, and motivation. The chapters 
dealing with these matters shed illumination on the “grand style” of Melville’s 
prose, and convince the reader that Melville consciously sought epic “eleva- 
tion” of the formal Miltonic kind. 
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Unfortunately, an excessive eagerness to prove his point betrays Mr. 
Pommer into overstating his case, so that he slips repeatedly into facile 
analogy and occasionally into error. Surely such comparisons as these have 
little real significance for his argument: Milton was blind and Melville also 
worried about his eyesight; Melville’s America was, like Milton’s century, 
“experiencing an heroic age” (page 60); Melville’s “poetic” prose resembles 
Milton’s blank verse in alliteration and iambic rhythms; Moby Dick meets 
the epic qualification of being “well and greatly told” (page 54). Such state- 
ments as the following are less irrelevant but acceptable only with reserva- 
tions which Mr. Pommer does not make: Melville, conceiving of character in 
terms of a reason-passion antithesis, is imitating a Miltonic psychology; 
Milton (like Melville) “accepted God and the Church on his own terms only,” 
and “for epic literature did not need aristocratic trappings” (page 17). And 
one must flatly reject such assertations as that Milton (again like Melville) 
“had almost a Polynesian concept of man’s ideal life” (page 17), or that 
Satan, as Ahab sometimes seems to, acts under the compulsion of destiny 
and not of his own free will. The first of these latter statements is a distor- 
tion of Paradise Lost, and the second altogether destroys the meaning of the 
poem. 

The desire for thorough substantiation of a thesis is undoubtedly a prime 
scholarly virtue, but like Satan’s or Ahab’s “ruling passion,” in excess it 
may turn into a fault. It misleads Mr. Pommer in the specific instances quoted 
above and in other similar instances, and its effect in general is to turn the 
author’s interest from his fruitful analysis of Melville’s style in the light of 
Miltonic analogies to a less profitable concern with weighing the quantity of 
Melville’s debt to Milton. This is the more regrettable in a book which is in 
many respects a worthwhile contribution to Melville studies. 

Radcliffe College. MINDELE BLACK. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SPENSER. By W. B. C. Watkins. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. ix, 339. $5.00. 

Shakespeare and Spenser present us with the remarkable situation of two 
of the world’s great poets living at the same time in what was still a very 
small world, and yet, so far as we know, their lives never touched and there 
are but few points of connection which can be definitely established in their 
work. On the surface their achievement is so different that their names are 
rarely linked together. Mr. Watkins brilliantly pierces beneath the surface and 
uses the work of either poet to illuminate the work of the other. 

At first glance the chapters of this book would seem to consist of unrelated 
essays, but actually there is an engrossing thematic unity to the entire work. 
Watkins is tracing the themes and techniques of his subjects by examining 
certain significant phases of their accomplishment. “Shakespeare’s Banquet 
of Sense” considers the Ovidian element in Elizabethan poetry. The physical 
and spiritual elements in Elizabethan erotica are depicted in all their complex 
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interrelations. The sensuality of Venus and Adonis is viewed as an immature 
statement of the sensuality spiritualized of Antony and Cleopatra. 

“Against Time’s Ruin” is another discussion of the mutability theme and of 
its position in determining the cosmic melancholy of so much Elizabethan 
poetry. “King Lear in the Context of Shakespeare” is a study in technique, in 
the way in which Shakespeare employs symbol and stylized presentation with- 
out sacrificing realism in character portrayal. An earlier version of this essay 
was printed in the Review of English Studies in 1942. It occasioned a stimu- 
lating reply from E. E. Stoll (see Stoll’s From Shakespeare to Joyce, Chapter 
XIV). Watkins does not comment here on Stoll’s critique. 

The problems of Spenser’s poetic technique are taken up in two essays, 
“The Painted Dragon” and “The Red Cross and the Heavenly Maid.” These 
two papers are perhaps the most illuminating discussion we have had of the 
method of Spenser’s allegory. “Marriage Song” is concerned with the mar- 
riage theme in both poets, our two greatest poets of married love. “Spenser’s 
Palace of Art” turns to Spenser as pictorial artist and to a consideration of 
the interdependence of poetry and the visual arts. “The Kingdom of our Lan- 
guage” is the author’s tribute to two great masters of poetic expression. 

Watkins’ book is on the whole happier in its discussion of Spenser than of 
Shakespeare, perhaps because so much remains to be said on the subject of 
Spenser’s poetic art. The author exhibits something of a tendency to treat 
Shakespeare as a poet rather than a poetic dramatist. However, much of the 
discussion of one poet in the light of the other is stimulating, and the rich 
appreciation of Spenser especially makes the volume an important contribu- 
tion to the growing library of criticism of our most neglected major poet. 

Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 


Tue Mino anp Art oF Cnaucer. By J. S. P. Tatlock. Syracuse: Syracuse 

University Press. Pp. ix, 114. $2.50. 

When the history of Chaucerian scholarship in the first half of the twentieth 
century comes to be written, an important section will be devoted to the work 
of John Spencer Perry Tatlock, whose death last year ended a distinguished 
career in medieval scholarship. Popularly known as translator, with Percy 
Mackaye, of Chaucer’s works under the title The Modern Reader’s Chaucer, 
he was one of the more highly esteemed scholars of his generation, the author 
or editor of nine books, more than one hundred articles, and a score of 
reviews, most of which are concerned with Chaucer and the literature of 
his period. One of his major works, The Legendary History of Britain, 
appeared a few months ago. Its title reminds us that, though Tatlock focused 
much of his attention on Chaucer, he was no myopic specialist but rather a 
person possessing an unusually broad and deep knowledge of medieval 
civilization generally. 

In a sense, The Mind and Art of Chaucer is the kind of book every richly 
productive scholar should write: a brief, well-written epitome and recon- 
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sideration of a lifetime's work. Unfortunately the ninth and final chapter 
was not finished. This means, therefore, that the major portion of the book 
is devoted to Chaucer’s less widely read poems, most of them works of 
exceptional interest for various reasons but which have been most inade- 
quately dealt with in the general critical studies of Chaucer’s poetry. The 
opening chapters are perhaps sufficiently well described by their titles, 
“London, Chaucer, and His English Generation” and “Chaucer and the 
French Tradition,” the latter being chiefly concerned with the Roman de la 
Rose and the Book of the Duchess. However, it is the other chapters that 
will probably be of greater interest to both the average reader and the 
professed Chaucerian. The section on the Troilus and Criseyde is richly 
informative and discerning, though many readers will probably not accept 
the dictum that the conception of love set forth in the poem is improperly 
termed “courtly” and should be labeled “romantic”: 

This, and not “courtly love,” is the climate of both poems [i.e., the Troilus and 
Boceaccio’s Filostrato] we are speaking of; in both the primacy in enterprise and suf- 
fering is in the male, for such is the male’s lot, but the woman does not tyrannize, 
and when things go wrong, in the Troilus at least, which is so much more human than 
the Filostrato, she suffers as much as he does. If the phrase “courtly love” has any 
useful meaning, neither poem is one of “courtly love,” but of romantic and sensual 
love with elements of intense expression which the other had introduced to refine the 
sensual love which the Roman poets had written of. 


Too, most of those who have concerned themselves with the chronology of 
Chaucer’s poetry will probably feel that most of Tatlock’s brushing aside 


of the evidence favoring a late date is hardly justified. “And no one will 
deny,” the author tells us, “that a man like Chaucer could write a poem like 
the Troilus in the mid-thirties.” This of course means that one of Chaucer’s 
most sustained and brilliantly executed poems must have been composed in 
the mid 1370's rather than during the early or mid 1380's as generally 
assumed; in other words, our poet did the awkward, imitative, unpolished, 
immature Book of the Duchess in 1369 and then, in a scant half dozen years, 
achieved the mastery of narrative and characterization and insight which make 
the Troilus one of the major English poems. 

Additional chapters deal with the other works preceding the Canterbury 
Tales, and a short, unfinished chapter devoted to the latter brings the. book 
to a close. Aside from the vigorous but unconvincing case which Tatlock 
presents for Chaucer’s knowledge of the Decameron, these comments on the 
General Prologue and the tales of the Knight, Miller, Reeve, and Cook are 
briefly but rewardingly appreciative. The book has been seen through the 
press by Mrs. Germaine Dempster, who has also equipped it with a selective 
bibliography for each chapter and a list of Mr. Tatlock’s writings. One’s 
chief regret on putting down this pleasant volume is that a person so 
abundantly informed and intelligently appreciative as its author was unable 
to complete his comments on Chaucer’s major work. 

Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kiry. 
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Tue Travian Mapricar. By Alfred Einstein. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. Three Volumes: Pp. xvi, 890 (Vols. I and II, text) ; 
xxx, 333 (Vol. III, music). $30.00. 

About ten years ago, the late Alfred Einstein presented to Smith College the 
manuscript collection of transcriptions into modern musical notation— 
about 8000 items, chiefly Italian madrigals—that he had made during more 
than thirty years of untiring research in the libraries of Europe. The labor of 
those years, with that of another decade added, has since yielded this three- 
volume study, the first comprehensive inquiry into its subject and at the 
same time a definitive one. 

The achievement is monumental. A multiplicity of details is molded into 
what is itself a work of art. Einstein once wrote: “What would a historian be 
without love, without capacity to differentiate, without any feeling for great- 
ness!” These human qualities are here in abundance, and impart a living 
warmth to an imposing display of broad and profound erudition. 

The investigation is by no means restricted to music. Einstein’s intimate 
knowledge of the literature and of the history of sixteenth-century Italy 
enables him to examine the madrigal as the Gesamtkunstwerk it actually is 
and to relate it to the various aspects of its social background. 

Many additions are made to the previous identifications of texts set to music, 
and they help Einstein to trace clearly and convincingly the changes in liter- 
ary taste experienced by the composers and by the elegant circles they served. 
During the madrigal period proper, a great enthusiasm for the vigorous 
Ariosto—evidenced by hundreds of settings of stanzas from Orlando furioso 
—was gradually replaced by a strong attraction to the more consciously 
artistic Tasso and the pastoral poetry of Guarini and Sannazaro. Only to 
Petrarch, their prime favorite, did the composers remain almost consistently 
faithful. But even with regard to him they showed a change of attitude, con- 
centrating, late in the century, less than formerly upon the poems /n vita di 
Madonna Laura; the more somber works, such as the Good Friday sonnet 
(I vo piangendo), now exerted a powerful influence. Such facts as these Ein- 
stein relates to the temper of the times, brought about by historical events. 
Escape into the never-never land of pastoral poetry, on the one hand, and 
recourse to verses of a more melancholy character, on the other, become in- 
telligible in the light of the sack of Rome, of the decline of the Venetian 
Republic, of the evil days that befell Milan at the hands of the French invad- 
ers. But Einstein does not confine his interest to the great or near-great poets. 
He frankly admits that much of the verse set by the composers was anything 
but first-rate. A large quantity of it was specifically written for musical pur- 
poses and was never intended to have independent literary value. In connec- 
tion with this poesia per musica, investigated from the premadrigalian days 
of the frottola type to the end of the whole development, Einstein produces 
considerable information that is not generally familiar. Slender as its literary 
merits may be, this poesia per musica often reflects social customs which, 
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laudable or not, demand attention as casting light upon Renaissance life. 
Thus an important body of madrigals of the early cinquecento is associated 
with the widespread revival, at the time, of the profession of the “honorable,” 
cultivated hetaira of antiquity. There are many madrigals that are addressed 
to ladies of still easier virtue and that reveal this fact unmistakably in their 
texts. Poesia per musica serves likewise in a quantity of dedicatory madrigals 
in praise of patrons and in piéces d’occasion for weddings and other festive 


events. 
Dr. Einstein’s alertness in the purely literary field is illustrated by his 


discovery of the fifth version of Folengo’s Baldus, previously sought by liter- 
ary historians without success. 

The activities of the great Renaissance courts come vigorously to life in 
Dr. Einstein’s pages. The development of the frottola at Mantua under the 
enlightened patronage of Isabella d’Este; the intense cultivation of the mad- 
rigal at Ferrara, where Tarquinia Molza, Laura Peperara and Lucrezia Ben- 
didio became famous as singing virtuosi; the music-making supported at 
Rome by Cardinal Cinzio Aldobrandini, patron of Marenzio, the greatest 
madrigalist of them all; the activities of the accademie, notably that at 
Verona—all this and more Dr. Einstein describes not only in scholarly fash- 
ion but with colorfulness and brilliance. While certainly the madrigal was 
first and foremost a secular form, he does not overlook its occasional connec- 
tions with religious life. The small body of madrigali spirituali receives its 
due, as does the madrigal collection of 1598, containing almost nothing but 
pieces by ecclesiastics. 

When Einstein treats of the music, he does so with unmatchable authority. 
The task is particularly difficult, since the madrigal is not a constructivist 
form, and it would seem impossible for words to describe it with as much 
success as, let us say, a cantus-firmus Mass. But, out of the fullness of his 
knowledge, Einstein manages at times to point out technical details—for ex- 
ample, Marenzio’s characteristic method of using a descending whole-tone in 
the lowest voice as the basis for successive major triads—that provide illumi- 
nating insight into the workshop of the composers. Volume III, containing 
ninety-seven examples—almost all complete pieces and, with few exceptions, 
previously unavailable in modern notation—is a treasury of compositions 
that not only illustrate the text but consist of fine music, selected with the 
instinct of a true artist. The examples of Rore and Andrea Gabrieli are es- 
pecially felicitous. In the text, these composers are among several, including 
notably Marenzio, to whom pages are assigned that amount actually to little 
monographs. The real significance of Rore as the man who revolutionized the 
madrigal, turning it into a medium of the most profound and powerful ex- 
pression, is made fully clear for the first time. The analysis of Marenzio’s pub- 
lications, collection by collection—with the individual character of each 


collection made apparent—is altogether masterly. 
Not only the madrigal proper, but the related lighter forms—the several 
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members of the frottola family and the villanesca, canzonetta, mascherata, 
etc.—are all given detailed consideration. 

Throughout the work, a wealth of bibliographical information is imparted, 
which often supplements Vogel’s Bibliothek der gedruckten weltlichen V okal- 
musik Italiens most valuably. 

Since the hands that have fashioned this publication are, after all, human, 
there are occasional slips. The second O rosa bella mentioned on page 7 is not 
by Dufay, as of course Dr. Einstein knew perfectly well; a poem printed in 
full on pages 183f. appears all over again on page 433; on page 780 we are 
led to believe that Vecchi’s parodistic treatments of Palestrina’s Vestiva i 
colli and Io son ferito ave both given in Vol. III, but only the latter appears 
there; on page 839, we are told that, in one of the examples in Vol. Ill, the 
alto will be found (for a good reason) in small notes, but the note-sizes for 
all the voices are in fact the same; here and there one stumbles upon a 
non sequitur. These matters, and a few others like them, will no doubt be cor- 
rected in future printings, of which there should be many. Let us hope, also, 
that the present inadequate index will be replaced by a much fuller one. A 
word of commendation should be added for the smooth and lucid translation. 

New York University. GusTAve REESE. 


Cervantes. By Gary MacEoin. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. v, 
223. $3.25. 
Several books have been published since the quadricentennial celebration, 
four years ago, of the birth of the greatest figure of Spanish letters, and, 


like the others, this one is a material contribution to the Cervantian litera- 
ture. More than a well-written biography of Cervantes, it is also a good 
exegesis of the times in which he lived, giving us an interpretation of Spain’s 
intellectual and social life with a discussion, whenever necessary, of the 
ideas, opinions and conflicts of those days. The book is a Fellowship Award, 
and in order to qualify it had to be an “objective creation of an important 
and intrinsically interesting person written in readable style” and reflecting 
the times and circumstances in which the subject lived. 

Critics and scholars have been for centuries trying to fathom the signifi- 
cance of Cervantes’ masterpiece and very different opinions have been ex- 
pressed, some going as far as trying to see in him a hypocrite, an un- 
believing sneerer or a man of Erasmian tendency who avails himself of every 
opportunity to disparage the Church. Mr. MacEéin discusses these accusa- 
tions, which are all dismissed by modern critics. 

The author, a native of Ireland, barrister-at-law, former newspaperman in 
the Caribbean countries, and now editor of a Spanish publication in New 
York City, has proved with this new book that he is a versed Cervantist. 

One thing that needs a thorough revision is the equivalence of the money 
of those days, principally the reales, which appears much exaggerated on 
pages 48, 70, 79, 84, 102, 180, 185 and 186. For instance, the 1,600 reales 
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Cervantes received for the Exemplary Novels were hardly equivalent of one 
fourth of the $1600 mentioned on page 180. All authors agree that the 
amount he actually received was negligible. 

A few misprints are found, principally referring to proper names, octavos 
(twice) and redondillos (p. 51); Maldonada and Grenada (p. 62); Jerénima 
de Zurita (p. 141); Ovieda (p. 115); Villaroel (p. 162). 

Fordham University. Cartos F. Mc Hate. 


Tue Work or Anna Hyatt Huntincton. By Emile Schaub-Koch. With a 

Preface by Louis Réau. Paris: Editions Massein. Pp. 395. 

Seldom, if ever, has an American artist been the subject of such an elabo- 
rate presentation of his or her work abroad, or even in this country. As 
Professor Réau of the Sorbonne puts it: “It is a veritable monument which 
the eminent esthetician and art critic Emile Schaub-Koch has raised to the 
glory of the most famous American sculptress, Anna Hyatt Huntington.” 

The book, though written in French, deserves a review in an American 
magazine because its author not only discusses Mrs. Huntington’s astonish- 
ing production of some two hundred statues, but because he takes occasion 
throughout to bring out her significance in terms of the whole history of 
sculpture and of all the conflicting theories of art. 

The place assigned to Mrs. Huntington may well surprise the layman, 
even though he knows her statue of Joan of Arc on Riverside Drive in New 
York, her Cid in San Francisco, her Diana in the Fogg Museum of Cam- 
bridge, or her bust of Louis Agassiz in the Hall of Fame. Mr. Schaub goes 
so far as to present her work as a needed and greatly original contribution 
after that of Rodin and Bourdelle, as he pays tribute to the world significance 
of American sculpture as a whole. 

Anna Hyatt was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1876, the daughter of a 
Harvard geology professor, friend of Agassiz, and married Archer Milton 
Huntington, poet, Spanish scholar, and founder of the Hispanic Society of 
America. Her husband’s interests may account for her statue of the Cid, 
and for what is, with her Diana, perhaps her greatest work—the statue of 
Don Quixote. From her father she derived that love of nature which made 
of her the most prolific of all animal sculptors. She did many remarkable 
busts, notably that of her mother—Koch does not hesitate to say that she 
surpasses Houdon—but the greater part of her work is devoted to the most 
varied studies of animals, and her greatest monumental works are also 
remarkable for her animal figures—the horses of Joan of Arc, of Don 
Quixote, and of the Cid. 

Is it possible to characterize in a brief review what the author explains in 
four hundred pages: the uniqueness of Anna Hyatt Huntington’s work and 
its value in present-day art controversies? Classical art is essentially, at its 
best, idealized imitation. Realistic art may be mere imitation. Modern 
artists have grown tired of both, and have sought to express personal reac- 
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tions to reality to the point of extravagant distortions. Granted that in all 
types of recent revolts in all the arts there was a legitimate impatience with 
hackneyed forms, it remains painfully evident that such revolts have led 
too often to the cult of ugliness. The problem then is the achievement of 
an art which, while remaining objective, would also include a subjective 
element capable of adding to the beauty and significance of a given reality. 

Emile Schaub-Koch credits Anna Hyatt Huntington with having showed 
us how to do this, and of thus deserving to remain an inspiration to our 
young artists who would rescue modern art from its subhuman extravagances. 
In other words, he credits her with deserving a permanent place in the great 
tradition of classical and realistic art, and of having pointed out how it can 
be further developed through the individual contribution of men and women 
living in changing circumstances. Thus be praises her for having made her 
Diane a feminine form of her time, and of having often reached, as in her 
group Youth, what he calls a magnificent sculptural Americanism. Power- 
fully original, too, with Mrs. Huntington, Schaub-Koch explains, is her com- 
bination of realism and idealism, the latter leading her to her extraordinary 
molding of forms in terms of light values. So, says Koch, “Anna Huntington 
symbolizes in the Occident the healthiest of reactions. France taught Ameri- 
can artists the eternal principles of her classical art. Anna Huntington re- 
animated this classicism in terms of her own genius and of American sculp- 
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ture. Her call to her technique to reveal the spirit of her subject makes of 
her every piece an undoubted masterpiece, and of her work as a whole a 
saving model to all devotees of her art.” 

A masterly book, a veritable art education in its sweep and discrimination, 
a book which should be studied by all art students, and which should be 
condensed into English. 

Georgetown University. Louis J. A. MERCIER. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY Books AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. By C. U. Faye. 

Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. Pp. 160. $3.00. 

Collecting incunabula has long since passed the primitive stage of assem- 
bling specimens of the great and noble art of printing inaugurated by Guten- 
berg more or less as curiosities, with a kind of awe for their venerable age 
and of admiration for the perfection reached by the earliest masters. During 
the last decades an amazing number of these monuments of late medieval 
civilization have entered American libraries. The Library of Congress and 
the libraries of the larger institutions of learning in this country have become 
treasure houses of fifteenth-century books, rivaling the great public collections 
of the Old World. Smaller libraries, too, have competed successfully in 
bringing together incunabula which represent the interesting period of transi- 
tion from the earliest phase (when printing was still imitating manuscript 
calligraphy and turning out books primarily for a small group of learned 
readers) to the time when printers started to produce literature intended to 
reach a wider public. 

The second edition of Miss Margaret B. Stillwell’s “Census” of fifteenth- 
century books in America, listing all copies of incunabula that had come to 
her knowledge as owned by public libraries and private collectors in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico by 1940, gives a revealing account of the 
steadily increasing number of monuments of early printing preserved in the 
Western Hemisphere. Since then new acquisitions have considerably en- 
larged it and shifted the balance still more in favor of American institutions. 

The methods of collecting incunabula adopted by the University of Illinois, 
whose stock Professor Faye describes in a well-arranged and nicely printed 
volume, are based on principles fully justified for an institution wishing to 
give its students a comprehensive survey of typographical activity in countries 
where presses were established up to the end of the year 1500. Much of 
this vast field can be covered if rigid collectors’ standards of acquiring only 
complete and flawlessly preserved copies are not too strictly observed—and if 
single leaves torn from damaged copies are considered as sufficient for the 
purpose in cases where productions of important presses have become rare 
and costly. The catalogue shows good judgment in making the best of the 
prevailing market conditions. It lists even a few incunabula which are not 
found in any other American library. However, one may doubt whether the 
publication of the entire catalogue, including all the stopgaps, will be consid- 
ered as an indispensable addition to incunabula literature. 
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In a prefatory note Professor Faye has inserted a valuable short survey 
of the bibliographical tools which are now at the disposal of a cataloguer. 
He stresses the necessity of paying more attention to the text offered by the 
books and criticizes insufficient and misleading descriptions which disfigure 
even the “monumental Gesamtkatalog.” Some examples are chosen to illus- 
trate how misleading statements may be avoided and how a description going 
into greater detail with reference to the text will better fulfill the requirements 
made by leading incunabulists who have long since recommended that a 
description should contain more text information. 


New York, N. Y. Hans NaAcHop. 


Catnotic Liprary Practice. Volume Two. Edited by Brother David 
Martin, C.S.C. Portland, Oregon: The University of Portland Press. 
Pp. viii, 276. $3.75. 

On many problems which perplex Catholic librarians there is surprisingly 
little or no literature. On others so many books and articles have been 
written that the ordinary librarian cannot find time to keep abreast of the 
latest research. To assist his fellow librarians in keeping themselves well in- 
formed about their profession Brother David has published Volume Two 
of Catholic Library Practice—a worthy addition to the original volume issued 
in 1947. He has enlisted the cooperation of distinguished authorities to in- 
vestigate fifteen diverse aspects of Catholic librarianship. 

Beginning with “Books and Reading in the Future of America,” a stimu- 
lating and appropriate introduction by Harold C. Gardiner, S. J., literary 
editor of America, this volume discusses Catholic newspapers, periodicals 
in the college library, pamphlets, microfilms, archives, the pastor’s library, 
the convent library, planning a new school library, bibliotherapy, reference 
tools, public relations, book reviewing, illustration of children’s books and 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, Not all of these chapters will have 
a universal appeal but where is there a librarian worthy of the name who 
will not find in some of them information he has been long seeking? 

All the essays are written in a pleasing style and one does not need a 
degree in library science to understand them. Consequently, the book should 
appeal to school adminstrators, pastors, sister superiors and especially to 
those with a minimum of experience and pr iessional training whom obe- 
dience calls to this vocation. Those who cannot wade through the ever- 
increasing literature on microfilms, archives, bibliotherapy and public rela- 
tions will learn all they need to know about these important subjects within 
the covers of this symposium. And anyone who is planning a library in a 
new school or remodeling an old one will agree that Sister M. Febronia’s 
study is worth the price of the whole book. 

Those who dwell in the world of books will derive much information and 
inspiration from this handy volume and will always keep a copy of it nearby. 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. Harry C. Koenic. 
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